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Johnny Reb and Billy Yank* 


By Bev IRvIN WILEY 


Few of their own officers could have known the private soldiers who wore the 
blue and the gray so well as does Bell Irvin Wiley, Professor of History. 
Tue Lire or JoHNNy Res, 1943, presented the common soldier of the 
Confederacy in his every aspect. Now the Union soldier is exhibited in the 
same fullness of life. We print the final pages of THe Lire or BILLy 
YANK, to appear this month together with a new edition of THE LIFE OF 
JoHNNY Reps, by permission of the author and the publishers, The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 


N THE LIGHT of the records and a calm and studied judgment 
I of them nearly a century after the conflict, how does the common 
soldier of the Union compare with his opposite in gray? While 
admittedly numerous exceptions may be found, the following con- 
clusions seem valid as broad generalizations. 

First, Billy Yank was more literate than Johnny Reb. The 
Northern states made more adequate provision for elementary edu- 
cation and hence had fewer citizens who could not read and write 
than did those of the South. While it is true that the North had 
a considerably greater admixture of foreign born among its popu- 
lation than did the South, many of the immigrants were literate. 
The better education of Yanks is plainly evident in their letters 
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home. One who delves deeply into these sources encounters far 
fewer references to the use of amanuenses among wearers of the 
blue; and while spelling and grammar of the general run of corre- 
spondents on both sides left much to be desired, deficiencies of South- 
ern soldiers were noticeably greater than those of their opponents. 

Then, one encounters among the Union rank and file evidences 
of a healthier intellectual life. Owing to the North’s better educa- 
tional facilities, the more heterogeneous character of its population, 
the more varied pattern of its economy, the presence in its borders 
of more large cities, the greater prosperity of its citizens, the easier 
access to newspapers, books, and periodicals, the greater freedom 
of thought and discussion and sundry other advantages, the North- 
ern soldier manifested wider interests and greater curiosity about 
things past and present than did his opposite in the Confederate 
Army. Common soldiers on either side who showed either a deep 
concern for philosophic aspects of the conflict or a grasp of their 
significance were rare, but the North appears to have had consid- 
erably more than its share of these exceptions. 

Billy Yank revealed a far livelier interest in politics than did 
Johnny Reb. On the national level this was due in large measure 
to the fact that on the one occasion when Rebs had an opportunity 
to vote for a president, Davis was without opposition, while in the 
North the campaign of 1864 was a real contest between aggressive 
candidates, with both parties making strong bids for the soldier 
vote. But this does not account fully for the difference. Rebs regis- 
tered little concern for the outcome of congressional and guberna- 
torial races, while their opponents often demonstrated an active 
interest in such contests. 

The common soldier of the North was apparently less religious 
than his Southern counterpart. Certainly he was less emotional in 
his worship. Religious effusions appeared less frequently in his let- 
ters and he was considerably less susceptible to revivals than Johnny 
Reb. The Union Army experienced some evangelistic outbreaks, but 
they were small-scale phenomena rarely overleaping the boundaries 
of a brigade and were relatively subdued in character. The Confed- 
erate forces, on the other hand, were swept by tremendous revivals, 
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army-wide in scope, in both the third and fourth winters of the war. 
These outbreaks were featured by enthusiastic praying, singing, 
shouting, and other characteristics of rural protracted meetings. 

The question naturally arises: why this difference in armies of 
such similar composition and background? Several explanations 
may be suggested. In the first place, the Southern army was consid- 
erably more rural in composition than the Northern, and American 
country folk historically have been more emotional in their religion 
than those of urban background. True, the Midwest was predomi- 
nantly rural, but Yanks from that area were frequently intermingled 
with those from Eastern cities. Then, the Southern forces probably 
had a heavier admixture of the frontier element than did those of 
the Union. In the third place, Confederates were more homogene- 
ous than their foes, from standpoints of nativity, language, and gen- 
eral culture; and evangelistic sects were stronger among them than 
among Northerners. A fourth basis of the difference may have been 
the greater emphasis which political and military leaders of the 
South placed on religion. Davis proclaimed more days of fasting 
and prayer than did Lincoln, and Lee and Jackson by example and 
precept did more to promote religious interest among their soldiers 
than did Grant and Sherman. One does not find among high-rank- 
ing Northern leaders a match for Leonidas Polk, the bishop-general 
who habitually carried a prayer book into battle and who in the 
space of a few days baptized Generals Joseph E. Johnston and John 
B. Hood, the former an army commander at the time and the latter 
shortly to be elevated to that position. 

Probably the most cogent factor in Johnny Reb’s greater reli- 
giousness was the turn in his case of the tide of war from victory 
toward defeat. It is a noteworthy fact that the large-scale revivals 
did not occur until after Gettysburg and Vicksburg. Before these 
great reverses the men in gray had enjoyed a feeling of self-suffi- 
ciency. But from the summer of 1863 on, increasing doubt of their 
own strength caused them to look more and more to a higher power 
for sustenance and success. The trend among the men in blue was 
in the opposite direction. 

Johnny Reb’s greater emotionalism in religion accords with an- 
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other and more basic difference between soldiers of the two armies, 
Billy Yank being of a more practical and prosaic bent of mind than 
his opponent in arms. This difference is less tangible than others, 
but it appears none the less real. The distinction was manifest in 
Billy Yank’s greater concern with the material things of life. North- 
ern soldiers more frequently engaged in side activities to supplement 
their army wages. Their letters contain far more references to finan- 
cial matters—lending their earnings at interest, buying land, build- 
ing up a store for the future—than do those written by Con- 
federates. It is true that Yanks had more money to write about 
than Rebs, but the fact of better and more regular pay, important 
though it was, was not of sufficient moment wholly to account for 
the difference. 

Billy Yank’s letters were not as rich in humor and imagination 
as were those of Johnny Reb. When he took pen in hand he did 
not joke or break into poetry as often as did the man in gray. He 
did not have as acute a sense of the ludicrous, the dramatic, or 
the fanciful as did his opponent. His descriptions of battle were 
not as frequent, as full, or as moving. In writing to his sweetheart 
or wife, he was not as playful, or as gallant, or as ready in the use 
of small talk; nor was he prone to use endearing terms. Still an- 
other indication of the Northern soldier’s more practical bent was 
his greater concern about rising in the military hierarchy; certainly 
his letters and diaries are more replete with comment about pro- 
motion than are those originating among Rebs. 

Soldier attitudes as revealed in their letters and diaries leave the 
impression that Billy Yank was not as deeply concerned with the 
war as Johnny Reb. Financial considerations seem to have figured 
more conspicuously in his participation in the conflict, and he ap- 
pears to have felt less of personal commitment and responsibility 
than did his opponent. This difference was due in part to the fact 
of the South’s being the invaded land and Confederate soldiers thus 
being cast in the roles of defenders of family and fireside. 

Other pertinent considerations were the Confederacy’s smaller 
and more homogeneous population and the nature of its economy, 
for these circumstances caused the war to make a greater impact on 
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Southerners than on Northerners. To a large extent the war was 
incidental to Northern life, while to Southerners it was of transcend- 
ent importance. Billy Yank was fighting to subdue a revolt against 
national authority and to free the slaves. Johnny Reb was fighting 
to establish an independent government; but he also was fighting 
for a peculiar way of life, for the defense of his home, and, as it 
often seemed to him, for life itself. Billy Yank could lose the war, 
go home and hope to resume living very much as before; but Johnny 
Reb was inclined to view defeat as a prelude to utter ruin. 

What about the fighting qualities of the opposing participants? 
Johnny Rebs seem to have taken more readily to soldiering owing 
to their prior mode of life, the presence among them of a recognized 
leadership caste, and the strength in Southern society of the martial 
spirit. Moreover, the men who wore the gray fought with more 
dash, élan, and enthusiasm than did their opponents, as witness the 
greater spontaneity and exuberance of their battle cheers. Their pen- 
chant for recounting the details of combat in home letters suggests 
that they derived a greater thrill from fighting than did their oppo- 
nents. But Billy Yanks often displayed more of tenacity, stubborn- 
ness en masse and machine-like efficiency than did the Southerners. 

Johnny Reb made a better showing on the battlefield during the 
first half of the war, but his superiority was attributable in the main 
to better leadership. There is no reason to believe, however, that 
he ever possessed more of determination, courage, pride, loyalty to 
fellows, and other basic characteristics that go to make a good 
soldier than the man he fought against. Such differences as existed 
in combat effectiveness had disappeared by the autumn of 1863, if 
not sooner, and on the basis of the whole war record it cannot be 
said that the common soldier of one side was any better or any 
worse fighter than the one who opposed him. Certainly the Con- 
federates had no braver soldiers than those blue-clad heroes who 
responded to Grant’s order to charge the works at Vicksburg on 
May 22, 1863, and at Second Cold Harbor on June 3, 1864. On 
the latter occasion Hancock’s famous Second Corps lost over 3,000 
men in about twenty minutes of fighting. When informed that they 
were to make the assault, these gallant soldiers, most of them vet- 
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erans tried and true, calmly wrote their names and home addresses 
on slips of paper and pinned them to their uniforms so that their 
bodies might be identified and their homefolk informed promptly 
of their fate. 

In sum, it may be stated that the similarities of Billy Yank and 
Johnny Reb far outweighed their differences. They were both 
Americans, by birth or by adoption, and they both had the weak- 
nesses and the virtues of the people of their nation and time. For 
the most part they were of humble origin, but their conduct in crisis 
compared favorably with that of more privileged groups and re- 
vealed undeveloped resources of strength and character that spelled 
hope for the country’s future. 

While it is indeed regrettable that people so similar and basically 
so well-meaning found it necessary to resort to arms in settling their 
differences, now that their doing so is a matter of history, their 
descendants can point with justifiable pride to the part played in the 
struggle by both the Blue and the Gray. 














Hegel’s Dialectic of Freedom 


By RicHARD HockING 


Richard Hocking is Professor of Philosophy. 


A Swabian in a Revolutionary Time 


— FOLKSONGS of Swabia are haunting, modal things. There 
is age in them and depth of history. They remind one that 
Swabia is an ancient corner of Europe. It is the Alemannia of early 
times, a region beyond the Rhine and yet within the limes of the old 
Roman frontier that ran from the Rhine to the Danube. To this 
day many of its people blend the traits of Mediterranean lands with 
those of the North. As they say, theirs is wine country, not beer 
country. Indeed, throughout most of European history, the Swabian 
region has been in one way or another a part of two worlds. During 
the period of the Christian missionary expansion in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, it was a zone of meeting of Celtic and Roman mis- 
sionaries. During the Reformation it became a patchwork quilt of 
Catholic and Protestant communities, the latter predominating. 
And again, during the years of the French Revolution and after, it 
was a borderland between the revolutionary forces and those of 
the princely coalitions. 

Hegel was born a Swabian five years before the outbreak of our 
own American Revolution. His father’s family had found haven 
there from Austria some generations earlier, at the time of the per- 
secution of Protestants by the Catholic authorities. His school years 
were overshadowed by the impending French Revolution. The ex- 
plosive year of 1789 found him studying for the ministry at the 
famous Stift of Tiibingen, a center of Protestant theology. He was 
one of a group of students who formed a political ““Clubb” there, 
in which the ideas of Rousseau and the principles of the Revolution 
were studied. The story is told that Hegel and Schelling, fellow 
students at the Stift, brazenly planted a tree of liberty in the market 
place of Tiibingen. The new republicanism was in the air. 

In those days the romantic zeal for freedom was often inter- 
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twined with a romantic longing for the harmonious culture of 
Greek antiquity. So it was with Hegel. His friendship with another 
famous fellow student, Hélderlin, strengthened this tendency in his 
thinking. Indeed, during the eight rather lonely but formative years 
between his graduation from Tibingen and his first university ap- 
pointment at the Protestant center of Jena, Hegel lived through a 
period of “withdrawal and return.” For a time he was alienated 
from the Christian tradition because, as he then saw it, “Church 
and State, divine service and life, piety and virtue, can never for it 
melt into one,”’ an harmonious Christian culture is an impossibility. 
Gradually this withdrawal gave way to a profounder return, in 
which he recognized that the Christian conception of tragedy is 
truer than the classical one. As Caird puts it, Hegel came around 
to a view, both of man’s life and of the nature of the cosmos, which 
can be epitomized in the words “Die to live,” in the sense of the 
basic Christian paradox. 

Like many Swabians, Hegel had a notable combination of sobriety 
of thought with poetic power, which is evident throughout his 
philosophy. An example or two from his writings will illustrate this 
blend. Having in mind that Greek philosophical wisdom reached 
its maturity when the political structure of Greece was already far 
gone into its decline, he wrote: “Die Eule der Minerva beginnt erst 
mit der einbrechenden Dammerung ihren Flug’ (“The owl of 
Minerva takes her flight just as the shadows of evening fall.’’) 
Again, at the close of his shorter work on logic, he wrote, as an 
expression of the fullest development of the rational principle in 
the universe: “Die absolute Idee ist ... dem Greis zu vergleichen, 
der dieselben Religionssatze ausspricht als das Kind, fiir welchen 
dieselben aber die Bedeutung seines ganzen Lebens haben” (‘‘The 
absolute idea is comparable to the old man who utters the same 
creed as the child, but for whom it carries the import of his whole 
life.”’) 

The period in which Hegel’s philosophy was taking shape was 
one in which two movements of thought were especially marked. 
One was the shift in political theory from contract to organism; 
the other was the shift in natural science from mechanics to evolu- 
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tion. In political thought, the idea was losing ground that men are 
individuals first and become social by artifice. In its stead was 
emerging the idea that men must become individuals in the matrix 
of the social organism, society being first and individuality subse- 
quent. In natural science, the loag dominance of the mathematical 
spirit of classical mechanics and of the age of Newton was being 
challenged. New branches of natural science, historical geology, 
paleontology, and evolutionary biology, were emerging. In them, 
the historical onewayness of some of the great processes of nature, 
especially where living organisms are concerned, was gaining rec- 
ognition. Broadly speaking, Hegel’s thinking moves with the times, 
from contract to organism in political theory and from mechanics to 
evolution in theory of nature. This movement is particularly clear 
in Hegel’s examination of the structure of freedom, a dialectical 
structure in his judgment, as exhibited in the processes of human 
history. 

It is not the purpose here to characterize the encyclopedia of 
Hegel’s writings, even though his chief aim is to achieve an encyclo- 
pedia, and he consciously builds the structure of it, like a Protestant 
Thomas Aquinas, with the model of Aristotle’s encyclopedia before 
him and the spirit of Christian revelation within him. But one as- 
pect of the structure, and a powerfully unifying one, namely the 
principle of freedom, is our present object. 

Let these introductory paragraphs serve simply to remind us of 
the Swabian in Hegel, so that he like his province, may appear as 
manifoldly involved in the major sweep of European history. Let 
them also remind us of Hegel as an enthusiast, like Kant in his 
remote Baltic seaport of Kénigsberg (now Kaliningrad!), for the 
revolutionary idea of freedom in the sense of 1789, but having the 
advantage over Kant of coming a generation later, so that he could 
observe the first fine venture of revolution turn back upon itself in 
a series of betrayals until the imperium of Napoleon Bonaparte 
held Europe. And finally, let them remind us of Hegel, the Protes- 
tant student of theology turned philosopher, moving with the intel- 
lectual stream of his time into an evolutionary, non-mechanical, 
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freedom-saturated way of viewing the domains of human history 
and natural order. 


Stages on Freedom’s Way 

From one point of view Hegel’s philosophy has the character of a 
journey of exploration through the various ranges of phenomena 
that extend themselves throughout space and time. As a sustained 
phenomenology it is a matter-of-fact sort of philosophy, taking in 
human history as well as non-human nature, the order of freedom 
as well as the order of causal law. Its tendency is to exhibit in a 
cumulative way the ingredient of purposive necessity which gives 
coherence to the vast bulk of contingency in the cosmos. 

When freedom is his theme, Hegel turns to the storehouse of 
man’s historical achievements in order to make an inventory of the 
elements of freedom which are ‘“‘on record,” so to speak, which 
have been realized or are in the process of being realized through 
men’s deeds under Providence. It is the actual achievements of 
human history, the institutions, the individualities, the artistic sym- 
bols, the promulgated doctrines, which display in time the complex 
meaning of freedom. Thus freedom is a journey. In Hegel’s view, 
it is a journey taken with a dialectical compass to guide the course. 
But this peculiar guiding principle likewise discloses itself only in 
the course of the journey. 

What are the elements of freedom that the historical storehouse 
yields? 

The verdict of experience appears to be that these are of two 
sorts, the one being quite simple and positive in principle, and the 
other, intricate and negative in principle. Consider various elements 
of each sort, following the order of Hegel’s exploration, and en- 
deavoring to see them as parts of an ordered whole, which Hegel 
takes to be the complete meaning of freedom. 

Make a beginning with what might be called the Robinson Crusoe 
element of freedom. A man cast away on an uninhabited island 
makes the raw materials of the place his through his labor. He 
becomes free through the things he appropriates with natural right- 
ness in the wilderness. This is an objectified freedom through eco- 
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nomic goods which, in civilized societies mutatis mutandis, calls 
forth the elaborate institution of property with its legal principle, 
the “person.” The underlying principle is both simple and positive, 
namely, that the free will of a person may rightfully appropriate 
anything that is merely a thing. 

But if this element of freedom be taken to exhaust the meaning 
of freedom, human experience shortly discloses the inadequacy of 
such an idea. It is but a slight shift from the appropriation of mere 
things to the appropriation of other men’s things wrongfully. Some 
men gain freedom through economic crime, that is to say, at the 
expense of other men’s freedom as defined through the owning of 
things. The extreme of this kind of freedom is the freedom of the 
slave-owner who converts the whole person of another into a thing 
owned. Close to this extreme, as Hegel saw in the emerging indus- 
try of his time, in the appropriation by an employer of all the work- 
ing-time of another at a “slave-wage.”” This we call exploitation, 
and this too is an economic crime. The principle of such criminal 
freedom is negative and complex, disrupting as it does the relations 
among men at the economic level. 

It impressed Hegel that these two fragments of freedom should 
accompany each other, the latter a sort of ghost haunting the 
former as if to remind it of its incompleteness in claiming to be the 
whole meaning of freedom. The irony and polarity of this relation 
is such as to compel a further search for the missing sequel to a 
story just begun. This irony and polarity, whereby apparently op- 
posite and incompatible parts of a larger truth are coupled together 
in our experience, is essentially what Hegel means by the “‘dialecti- 
cal” character of experience. There is a back and forth, as between 
interlocutors in a dialogue, as the store of human experience is 
enlarged and bit by bit cleared of its unreason. Hegel does not 
mean that the world of human experience is fundamentally self- 
contradictory; rather he means that whenever some fragment of 
it is mistaken for more than the fragment it is, then paradoxes arise 
to punish us into a clearer and wider perspective. ‘‘Contradiction is 
the very moving principle of the world,” but “contradiction is not 
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the end of the matter.” A part-truth must go through paradox on 
the way to fuller truth, must “die to live.” 

Granting, then, that the economic element of freedom is part but 
not all of freedom, our attention is directed inward to moral ground, 
to the ground of freedom of conscience. Side by side with the 
grandiose institutional forms of property that mankind has pro- 
duced we find the personalities of the moral heroes embodying 
freedom in a different dimension. The Stoics, for example, who 
used to ask, ‘““‘What would Socrates do if he were in my place?” 
were men preoccupied with freedom, but not freedom through 
things—almost the contrary, a kind of freedom from things, the 
freedom that comes with purity of moral motive. The ideal of such 
men is purity of conscience. And purity of conscience is tested 
against a perfect moral law, such as the law that human beings are 
to be treated as ends in themselves. Such moral goodness of will 
defines an element of freedom which is intangible by contrast with 
economic freedom, but which is without question ‘“‘on record” in 
our experience as a part of the story. Hegel calls this element the 
freedom of the moral “subject” to distinguish it from the freedom 
of the legal “‘person.”’ And its principle is simple and positive like- 
wise: to be free is to possess a good will. 

Now there have been times when this element of freedom, too, 
was taken to exhaust the meaning of freedom. And by an irony 
that Hegel regards as dialectical, the inadequacy of this idea of 
freedom is disclosed by its tendency to slip over into hypocrisy. For 
is it not hypocrisy to shift from striving for purity of conscience to 
announcing one’s purity of conscience? No one can know enough 
of his own motives or those of another to judge them with certainty. 
The abandoned and evil freedom of a hypocritical conscience is 
freedom, too, of a sort; but its principle is far from simple, and it 
is negative in that it depends destructively on the idea of freedom 
through purity of conscience. 

Clearly a more adequate idea of freedom is one which draws 
together the economic and the moral parts of freedom into a more 
comprehensive whole. And this is precisely what is done in the 
natural molecule of society, the family community. To be a ‘“‘mem- 
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ber’ of a family community is to be free in a way which combines 
the “freedom through things” of the “person,” as an owner of 
property, and the “freedom from things” of the “subject,” as the 
possessor of a conscience. Here again is a positive and simple prin- 
ciple which defines freedom in an essentially organic way that in- 
cludes the economic and the moral elements. 

But families proliferate and grow apart. Differences arise. And 
whoever commits himself to the view that the whole meaning of 
freedom is expressed in the natural round of family life will have 
the limitation of this view borne in upon him by feud and death. 
These contingencies serve as a reminder that natural membership 
is a part of freedom, but not the end of the matter. “Accident be- 
falls that which is by nature accidental, and this fate is a necessity.” 
The traditions of families are concrete enough, but not widely 
enough shared to be a general and final basis for the whole meaning 
of freedom. 

The polar contrast to the family community Hegel finds in the 
utopian ideal of a city of all mankind. Though never realized, this 
conception has been a mighty influence throughout Occidental his- 
tory from the time of Plato’s “polity,” the Republic, to that of the 
community of the Rights of Man, the dream of the French Revolu- 
tion. It is in Hegel’s critical treatment of this ideal, as expressing 
an aspect of freedom, that we find his considered judgment on the 
French Revolution and its Napoleonic aftermath. He holds that 
the abstract and utopian character of such a city of man is really, 
in principle, negative and complex, although it may seem simple 
and positive in its declarations. ‘‘Citizenship,” in the sense of the 
French Revolution, aspires to a higher membership in a non-existent 
community based on the violent dismemberment of actual commu- 
nities like families and peoples. It is another case of a dialectical 
ghost haunting the embodiments of partial freedom (such as Bour- 
bon dynasties and feudal estates). Because of its very negativity, 
it was unstable in France until subdued by the new Caesar, Bona- 
parte. “In this time of upheaval and commotion any specific thing 
was intolerable.” “The people abolished the institutions which they 
themselves had set up, since every institution is inimical to the 
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abstract self-consciousness of equality.” The freedom of member- 
ship, as defined by the Contrat social, has the advantage of univer- 
sality over the freedom of family membership, but it has also the 
fatal disadvantage of being utopian (nowhere). 

As is well known, Hegel is much impressed by the rise of the 
modern nation-state, sometimes called by him the Protestant state, 
since its clearest instances are found in the lands of the Reforma- 
tion—Switzerland, Germany, Holland, England, and the Scandina- 
vian countries. The following passage, contrasting medieval and 
reformation ideals, suggests the ground of this Protestant emphasis 
in Hegel’s political thought: 

In the church, if marriage was not held to be immoral, self- 
restraint and celibacy were considered higher, but now mar- 
riage came to be looked upon as a divine institution. Then 
poverty was esteemed better than possession, and to live on 
alms was considered higher than to support oneself honestly 
by the work of one’s hands; now, however, it becomes known 
that poverty is not the most moral life, for this last consists in 
living by one’s own work and taking pleasure in the fruits 
thereof. The blind obedience by which human freedom was 
suppressed, was the third vow taken by the monks, as against 
which freedom, like marriage and property, was now also rec- 
ognized as divine. 


It is within the Protestant nation-state that this harmony of free- 
dom, family life, and the dignity of labor are stabilized. So far, 
nation-states are the stablest and largest embodiments known to us 
of freedom, in the sense of membership in a community. The pecu- 
liarity of the modern Protestant state is that it allows the moral 
ideal of purity of individual conscience and the economic ideal of 
freedom through property the maximum opportunity of coexistence. 
Hence its outstanding strength. The kind of community that we call 
the nation-state is judged by Hegel to be the most concrete com- 
munal form of freedom “on record”’ in history. At the same time, 
its defining principles of the ‘‘person,” the “subject,” and the “‘mem- 
ber’ are most universally valid for men anywhere at any time. This 
type of community appears, then, as a synthesis of the concreteness 
of the family with the universality of the utopian city of man, hav- 
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ing at once historical and rational justification. It completes the 
dialectic of “membership” which begins with natural membership 
(family) and proceeds through abstract membership (city of man) 
to historical membership (national tradition). 

Having now traced the dialectical expansion of freedom through 
three great phases, economic, moral, and political, it must be added 
that, in Hegel’s judgment, the whole meaning of freedom is not yet 
exhibited. For nation-states are limited communities, and they rise 
and fall through the accidents of war. Even though the conduct of 
war in Hegel’s time was far from what we now bitterly call ‘“‘total,” 
he was pessimistic about the possibility of a world-wide political 
stability through a world-state or international law. For the highest 
manifestations of freedom he looked beyond the political order 
altogether. This is not the place to retell in detail the Hegelian 
story about the supra-political embodiments of freedom. Briefly, 
there are three further reaches of experience through which men 
come to know what is needed for the completion of freedom. Quali- 
tatively, but by no means quantitatively, freedom reaches its pinnacle 
in the individual works of human fine art, fragile though they be, 
and in the individual lives of the saints, and in the doctrines of scien- 
tific reflection achieved by individual thinkers. Among these, as 
deserving highest mention, Hegel emphasizes most especially the 
tragedies of Shakespeare, the communion of saints of the religion 
of the Incarnation, and the dialectical doctrine of man and nature 
which permits the assertion that “the goal of the world’s process is 
consciousness of its own freedom on the part of Spirit, and there- 
with the reality of that freedom.” 

Freedom is a journey. And the dialectical compass points so that 
the stages on freedom’s way—economic, moral, political, artistic, 
religious, scientific—are harmoniously ordered with relation to each 
other, showing finally that the meaning of freedom is disclosed by 
the journey itself. 


Two Hegelian Anti-Hegelians 


The view that Hegel’s philosophy is “freedom-saturated” gains 
some confirmation when we observe that two of the most noted of 
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Hegel’s philosophical enemies not only continue to center their 
reflections on the problem of freedom, but do so in a dialectical and 
quite Hegelian way. Both Kierkegaard and Marx may properly 
be called Hegelian Anti-Hegelians. 

For Kierkegaard, the ground of protest against Hegel is the 
theological one that in the Hegelian system the Christian mystery 
of the Incarnation is “understood,” and the free venture of faith 
subdued to the rule of scientific thought. For Marx, the ground of 
protest is that Hegel attributes greater power to the higher embodi- 
ments of freedom, especially the political and religious embodi- 
ments, than to the economic ones. His own view, of course, is that 
power is from below, and is basically the commodity-making power 
of the human animal. 

Kierkegaard argues for the rediscovery of the religious indi- 
vidual, alone before God, against the Hegelian conception of the 
individual as a member of an historical community. Yet the free- 
dom of the religious individual retains a dialectical structure in his 
paradoxes of despair and faith. 

Marx argues for the view that the human community is first and 
foremost the commodity-making community, all other aspects of 
community being just ‘“‘superstructure.” Yct the historical advance 
of economic freedom toward the ideal of no exploitation (classless- 
ness) is thought of as involving a dialectic of class opposition and 
violent revolt. 

The storm center in this debate, already a century old, turning 
about the Hegelian dialectic of freedom, may be marked by the ques- 
tion: “Is our freedom necessarily grounded in some historical col- 
lectivity?”’ The whole tenor of Hegel’s dialectic of freedom indi- 
cates that his answer is: “In historical actuality, yes; but in prin- 
ciple, no, since there are supra-political, individual manifestations 
of freedom.” Marx’s answer might be worded: “Yes, in historical 
actuality, and likewise yes, in principle, for economic collectivities 
are always primary, and individuals are always their products.” 
Kierkegaard’s answer would have to be a twofold no: “No, in prin- 
ciple, and furthermore no, in historical actuality, for individuals 
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have their religious Existenz (and freedom) quite apart from the 
public order of any community.” 

Conspicuous in the contemporary legacy of this debate is the 
opposed pair of vigorous movements of thought which we name 
“Dialectical Materialism” and “Existentialism” (or “Dialectical 
Theology”). Inasmuch as the task of the thoughtful person who is 
trying to locate himself in his present world involves, sooner or 
later, an encounter with both of these movements, and inasmuch as 
their founders are alike in being rebellious children of the same in- 
tellectual parent, Hegel, one is well-advised to ponder long the 
Hegelian dialectic of freedom. It is the clue to major puzzles about 
freedom in our present situation. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Edgar Hutchinson Johnson, B.S. ’91, M.S. (Chi- 
cago) 99, A.M. (Harvard) ’03, Ph.D. (Chicago) ’10, LL.D. ’42, 
was presented to the University on the occasion of the fiftieth re- 
union of the Class of 1891 on Alumni Day, June 7, 1941. In his 
long and useful career Dean Johnson filled many offices in both 
Emory College and University from his first appointment to the 
faculty in 1895. Besides occupying the chair of Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy from 1916 until his retirement in 1942, he served as 
Vice-President of Emory College from 1909 to 1916, and as Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences (Acting President) from 1916 
to 1919. He was first Dean of the Emory University School of 
Business Administration, from 1919 to 1940. Dean Johnson’s por- 
trait was painted by Mrs. Frances Lee Turner (1875-1945), wife 
of Professor Edward K. Turner, a number of whose portraits and 
landscapes are in the University collections. The picture of Dean 
Johnson, seated in his academic robes, hangs in the office of the 
Dean of the School of Business Administration in the Rich Memo- 
rial Building. 








The Roéle of the United States 
In the United Nations 


By Francis W. CARPENTER 


Francis W. Carpenter, A.B. ’28, is an Associated Press Correspondent at the 
United Nations, having been assigned to report the U.N. for the AP when 
the first U.N. meeting was held in New York City in 1946. He has covered 
every Assembly since that time, including the two Assemblies held in Paris. 
A former Editor of the Emory WHEEL, Carpenter worked on the AT- 
LANTA GEORGIAN for several months, and then went to the AP in Atlanta. 
He is the author of a book about the U.N. and its people, MEN IN GLAss 
Housss, reviewed in this issue of the QUARTERLY. 


HE TIME HAS COME for the United States to assay carefully 
"Tie future in the United Nations. This does not mean the 
United States should ponder whether to remain in the United Na- 
tions or break away and return to its old League of Nations atti- 
tude of non-participation. It means that several small clouds are 
arising on the international horizon which should cause the authori- 
ties in Washington to do some long-range planning. In order to 
understand the need for careful study of the future réle of the U.S. 
in the U.N. and the urgent necessity for well-considered plans, it 
is necessary only to refer to the United States’ record in the Sixth 
General Assembly of the United Nations which met in Paris from 
November 1951 until February 1952. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson took his delegation to the Paris 
Assembly with the firm intention of seizing the initiative from Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky and holding it through the 
Assembly. Acheson and his delegation succeeded to a degree far 


greater than in previous Assemblies, when the Americans usually 
saw Vishinsky grab the ball and run to a propaganda goal while 
the United States delegates struggled manfully to overtake him. 
True, the Americans always won the decisions by big majorities, 
but Vishinsky scored telling points in putting his message across to 
the world. This time it was different. The Americans planned 
wisely and well for the most part; Vishinsky blundered. 
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The United States leaped in front in the major contest of the 
Assembly—disarmament—and held this advantage until a Dis- 
armament Commission was established. Acheson went to Paris with 
a proposal for a new start on the limitation of armaments. The 
groundwork was carefully laid by President Truman in a speech to 
the United States, and to the world, on November 7, 1951, the 
night before Acheson was to take the podium in the Assembly and 
explain the plan. 


In making our proposal for reducing armaments, we are not 
suggesting that the crisis in world affairs has passed, or even 
that it has lessened. I am sorry to say it has not lessened. We 
cannot afford, for one minute, to let down our guard, or to 
falter in our defense program. We must not weaken in our 
firm stand to resist aggression in Korea. 

While aggression and fighting continue—as in Korea—and 
the whole major political issues that divide the nations remain 
unsettled, real progress towards reducing armaments may not 
be possibile. 

But we cannot fail to bring before the world the problem 
of growing armaments, which presses so heavily on all man- 
kind. We believe deeply that discussions on this question in the 
United Nations can and should begin now, even though ten- 
sions are high. Indeed, one way to reduce these tensions is to 
start work on such proposals as the one we are now making. 

I urge the Kremlin to accept this proposal. I urge them to 
make it known to the people of the Soviet Union. The men 
in the Kremlin are responsible for the lives and the future of 
a great nation—of a great and creative people—a people who 
long for peace, even as all people long for peace. The men in 
the Kremlin must know how the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain are crushed down by the burden of armaments and pro- 
duction for war—how they hope for release and for enjoy- 
ment of the better things of life. 


Acheson followed the President the next day with an explanation 
to the U.N. Assembly of the proposals for the regulation, limita- 
tion, and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all armaments, 
including atomic. His speech also covered other issues, and the 
tone was one of strength in the face of Soviet moves, both open and 
underground. Acheson’s speech was the result of the work of sev- 
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eral of his advisors, with the Secretary reworking the whole speech 
and putting iron into it until he was able to produce a text that had 
Vishinsky on the defensive. Acheson also outmaneuvered Vishinsky 
by getting his name on the speaker’s list early. Vishinsky usually 
waits until near the end of the list of opening policy speeches in 
the general debate at the start of a U.N. session, but this time he 
heard, apparently, hints that the Americans planned to take the 
initiative, and he attempted to speak before Acheson. He was not 
quick enough, and he managed only to get his name on the roll 
immediately after Acheson. And that was the opening for the 
biggest boner the wily old Russian ever pulled in the U.N. 

Vishinsky, it must be remembered, is the Foreign Minister of the 
Soviet Union, but he is not a policy maker. He is one of sixty-two 
ministers of similar rank covering all phases of Russian endeavor. 
The policy is made by the Politbureau of fourteen men, and Vish- 
insky does not belong to that high-level group. But he thought he 
knew the answer to the American proposals on arms limitation 
and, obviously without waiting for word from the Politbureau, he 
attempted to laugh them out of the U.N. His laughter produced 
a shudder and a shocked chill in the Assembly hall. Instead of 
saying the Soviet Union would study the proposals, Vishinsky cast 
them aside and said he had not been able to sleep the night before 
for laughing at them. 

Apparently he heard immediately from the Kremlin that laugh- 
ter was not in order at such a time, for the disarmament debate 
later dragged at times while the delegates waited to hear from 
Vishinsky, who, in turn, was waiting to hear from the Kremlin. 
The Americans, for their part, had their plans made, knew what 
they wanted, and pressed for it. 

Acheson made a long explanation of the Western proposals, 
jointly supported by Britain and France, in the first appearance of 
any U.S. Secretary of State before the Assembly’s Political Com- 
mittee, where the political decisions of the U.N. are hammered into 
shape. Acheson made a good impression on a number of delegates, 
some of whom had been complaining that the Russians could put 
their Foreign Minister in the Committee but the Americans could 
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not. They expressed the view that the Secretary should appear 
more often in the U.N. halls. Then Acheson went off to Rome for 
a meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization Council, a 
fact which produced sarcasm from Vishinsky and headshaking from 
some delegates who thought the Rome meeting was ill-timed. Ache- 
son left Ambassador-at-Large Philip C. Jessup to ride the disarma- 
ment question through to the end. 

Jessup was in Paris on a recess appointment, his confirmation as 
a delegate having been held up by a bitter fight against him by 
thirty-eight Republican senators who charged him with an affinity 
for the Reds. When the disarmament debate was completed, with 
the West winning its objectives, several puzzled delegates said 
privately they could not understand the attacks on Jessup, since he 
took Vishinsky’s measure in debate, beat him on tactical moves in 
committee, and yielded not one bit of ground to the Russian on 
any important issue. These delegates said also that the major 
credit for pushing through to completion the Western proposals 
for a Disarmament Commission based on the U.N. plan for control 
of atomic energy should be given to Jessup. Jessup at no time made 
any comment on the fight in the Senate, following instructions here 
quietly and working long hours on tasks assigned him. 

One example of American initiative came when three small coun- 
tries proposed that the Big Four—the United States, France, Brit- 
ain, and the Soviet Union—go into a huddle as a subcommittee, 
with the Assembly President, Luis Padilla Nervo, Mexico, as 
chairman, to see if they could agree on anything in the controver- 
sial arms issue. Jessup immediately said the United States was 
willing to join such a group, while Vishinsky kept the Political Com- 
mittee waiting almost a week until he received instructions from 
Moscow. The subcommittee did not agree on anything except a Dis- 
armament Commission, which both sides favored from the begin- 
ning. The Big Four could not even agree on orders for the Commis- 
sion, but the Political Committee finally accepted the Western ideas. 

The Americans came out of the subcommittee convinced that the 
Russians were determined not to give up one cartridge, to say noth- 
ing of agreeing to international control of atomic energy. Vishinsky 
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in a last-minute move changed signals in January to the extent of 
agreeing to continuous inspection in the Soviet Union of atomic 
facilities, as long as this did not interfere in internal affairs. The 
West reminded him that the Assembly had only a few days before 
established a Disarmament Commission to consider such matters, 
and persuaded the Assembly to send Vishinsky’s revised plan to that 
body for study in the coming months. 

The Americans, however, did not always hold the initiative on 
a variety of other and smaller matters. 

The United States delegation went to Paris committed to support 
Greece for the Security Council over the Russian candidate, Byelo- 
Russia. Vishinsky argued that the Americans were breaking a gen- 
tlemen’s agreement reached in London in 1946 permitting Russia 
to designate the Security Council member from Eastern Europe. 
The Americans replied that the agreement was for one year only 
and long ago had expired. The British and a number of other coun- 
tries voted against the Americans in favor of Byelo-Russia on a 
number of ballots, and it was not until mid-December and nearly 
a score of ballots that Greece was elected. This incident left a bad 
impression in some middle-ground delegations, who said the U.S. 
was misusing the majority. Even in defeat the Russian bloc found 
comfort, for its spokesmen said the vote proved the United States 
could not always hold its “mechanical majority” on a secret ballot. 

Another contest left a bad taste also. The United States was 
committed to support Australia for the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil as a representative of the Asian area. Burma made a determined 
campaign for that seat but was unable to get American support and 
so was defeated. The Burmese claimed they had the support of 
all countries of Southeast Asia for that seat, and that to say Aus- 


tralia represented Southeast Asia was stretching the territory rather 
far. The United States never did make quite clear the reason it 
was committed to Australia even before the Assembly began, but 
there are two matters of record that might have had a bearing: 
(1) Burma has voted against or abstained on all votes affecting 
U.N. participation in the war against Communist China in Korea 
and has been of no assistance to the U.S. in that conflict; and (2) 
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Australia has sent men and planes from the start of the Korean 
war to fight beside the U.S. and other U.N. forces. 

The explosive element of the Sixth Assembly, and the one which 
actually caused the United States more trouble, was the situation 
in the Middle East and North Africa. Much of this stems back 
to the days of the Palestine case in the U.N., with Arab countries 
blaming the U.S. for backing the creation of the Jewish state of 
Israel. The Arabs never have forgot nor forgiven the American 
role in that case, and Palestine still echoes through the U.N. halls 
as the Jews and Arabs carry on a running battle of words. But the 
Arabs have added to their hatred of the Jews a growing hatred 
for the British and for the French, with various sharp barbs being 
tossed at the United States from time to time. Actuated by these 
motives, the Arabs behaved in a completely unpredictable fashion 
at the Sixth U.N. Assembly. In former days they could have been 
counted on by the Americans to support them in contests with the 
Russians in the U.N., but this time the Arabs for the most part 
stood to one side, meanwhile ardently wooing Russian support for 
admitting Libya, the newest nation of the world created under 
auspices of the U.N. The wooing, incidentally, was not successful, 
as the Russians lumped Libya with other nations in an attempt to 
force a “horse trade” by which five Iron Curtain countries could be 
admitted to the U.N. along with nine countries backed by the West. 
The U.S. condemned this as “blackmail” and refused such a deal. 

The first explosion touched off by the Arabs was an attempt to 
have the Assembly discuss what the Arabs called the violation of 
human rights by the French in Morocco. This really was a move 
by the Arabs, with Egypt leading for the band wagon, to put 
Morocco on the road to early independence. The French said they 
had nothing to apologize for in Morocco, and that the U.N. had 
no right to interfere in the internal affairs of the Protectorate. 

Here the Americans were on the spot. The United States has a 
tradition of independence and anti-colonialism, but this time the 
French called on the Americans to rally to their side and try to keep 
Morocco out of the Assembly debate. The Americans worked out 
a device for postponing consideration of Morocco at this session 
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with the understanding that it will come up at the 1952 Assembly, 
most likely in New York. This solution was squeezed through by 
a narrow margin, but the Moroccan question is one of those little 
clouds on the horizon growing bigger each day, and there must be 
some real soul-searching by the United States to find an answer. 
The prospects appear to be that the U.S. will side with the French 
because of the common danger from Russia, because we have air 
bases in Morocco, and because there is a real feeling in the minds 
of some Americans that to turn Morocco loose in the world now 
would expose it to the domination of the Communists. 

Another danger point in the Middle East, and perhaps the great- 
est, is Egypt. Violence grew day by day as the U.N. session went 
on. The Americans did what they could to ease tension, but the 
Egyptians continued attempts to force out the British. The issue 
was not officially before the U.N. but its impact was felt. The ex- 
tent of Egyptian bitterness may be seen in the position taken by 
the Egyptian delegate in the Political Committee when a vote was 
taken on reafirming the U.N. plan for international control of 
atomic energy. Egypt had been one of the countries which worked 
out that plan and had supported it until this session. Now the 
Egyptian delegate appeared to side with the Russians in demanding 
the immediate prohibition of the atomic bomb by a treaty alone, 
without institution of controls. He seemed to think the U.S. would 
lock up its major weapon purely on the promise of the Russians 
that they would not use it, and this in spite of the Russian record 
for non-observance of treaties. When his move did not succeed, the 
Egyptian made a final bitter speech. He said that it has been stated 
that the League of Nations failed because of the lack of participa- 
tion by the United States. He said he hoped it never would be 
charged that the United Nations failed because of too much par- 
ticipation by the United States. 


The consensus of opinion of some delegates at the Assembly was 
that the United States needs closer ties to the Middle East, but 
that the United States must watch its step and not try to “muddle 
through,” as it has so obviously tried to do in other issues. 
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The United States took a strong line regarding Korea. It in- 
sisted that the Korean issue should not be discussed in the Assembly 
until an armistice had been reached. Vishinsky tried to inject Korea 
at several points. The feeling was that the Russian hampered nego- 
tiations by his blasts in the Assembly. The Americans managed to 
persuade the majority not to talk about Korea on a political level 
until the military had concluded its talks. 

The United States took a strong line regarding Germany also. 
In company with Britain and France, the Americans backed a reso- 
lution calling for a U.N. commission to survey conditions in Ger- 
many, both East and West, and see if there was any chance of a 
free and honest election to create a unified Germany. Representa- 
tives of East and West Germany appeared, but their talks were 
mostly propaganda blasts at each other. The commission was ap- 
proved despite the fact that the East said it would not take part 
and would not admit the U.N. group to the Eastern zone. Some 
delegates asked why should the U.N. do anything, since the East 
would not codperate. The American delegate handling that case, 
John Sherman Cooper, Republican former senator from Kentucky, 
replied that the U.N. had to take positive action. He said that it 
could not sit back with folded hands until the East was ready to 
play. Also, he said, refusal of the East to take part would put the 
blame where it belonged, right on the shoulders of the Russians. 

There were two members of the U.S. House with the delegation, 
Representatives Mike Mansfield (D-Montana) and John M. Vorys 
(R-Ohio). Mansfield tangled with Vishinsky when the Russians 
charged that the U.S. Mutual Security Act was an aggression 
against Russia by appropriating $100,000,000 to aid people who 
fled the Iron Curtain countries and for subversion in those countries. 
Mansfield, who helped work out that act, denied this and laid down 
such a barrage of counter-accusations that Vishinsky lost his temper. 
Vishinsky forecast that the four American fliers forced down in 
Hungary after becoming lost would be given due attention by “our 
military and judicial authorities.” The four were given such atten- 
tion: the Hungarians tried them almost immediately and they were 
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only released when the U.S. paid their fines, denounced by Ameri- 
cans as “ransom.” This was the first time Vishinsky had dropped 
the thin veil obscuring Soviet domination of Hungary, and delegates 
chalked up another mistake on Vishinsky’s part. 

Vorys tried to persuade the U.N. to cut the U.S. assessment to 
a flat one-third, but his was a lone voice crying in the wilderness. 
The U.S. originally paid almost 40 per cent of the U.N. bill. That 
has been cut by stages to 36.9 per cent for 1952, and the State 
Department, prodded by Congress, plans to keep pushing to get it 
down to 33 1/3 per cent. It will take more years, however. 

Despite the temporary split on the Security Council elections, the 
Americans had no real disagreements during the session with the 
British. Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, in his first U.N. appear- 
ance as a delegate since at San Francisco in 1945, took the line of 
trying to reduce tensions by getting limited agreements on small 
things, in other words, a policy of trying to bridge the gap between 
the East and West. The British sometimes disagreed on the tac- 
tical approach to the Russian moves, but these points always were 
ironed out. 

U.N. people are convinced that the Russians do themselves great 
harm by stubbornly trying to smash all opposition. If the Russians 
ever changed their over-all plan and made a show of being sweetly 
reasonable, they could spread confusion, these people say. The 
greatest adhesive force holding together the Western majority is 
the common fear of the Russians and the necessity for combined 
strength. If the Russians ever succeed in reducing that fear, there 
are signs that the majority will be hard to hold. That does not seem 
likely on the basis of present positions, but Americans should think 
of their reaction when a vote goes against them. To some people 
in the U.N. it seems that this inevitably will come about some day 
and the American people may see defeats in the U.N. But others 
are certain a positive policy will yield results. One influential mem- 
ber of the delegation, who must be nameless here for various rea- 


sons, has the answer: take a positive course based on broad prin- 
ciples, resist all temptation to a wishy-washy attitude, and do your 
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best to persuade others to share your stand on principles. Having 
done your best, this man says, you can do nothing else, even if you 
are defeated. Defeats are far in the future, he feels, and if there is 
wise planning in Washington, they may never have to be endured 
by the United States in the United Nations. 





Two Women 


By ANDERSON M. Scruccs 


Dr. Scruggs’s third volume of distinguished verse, WHAT SHALL THE HEART 
REMEMBER?, was published in March 1951 by the University of Georgia 
Press. 


She spent her days in self-restraint. 
Nothing in life could ever stir 

With all its rich and fecund warmth 
The cold, contracting depths of her. 


Eighty mechanical years she lived 


Without one heart to love or nurture; 
Knotted and lean, at last she died 
Like a sterile twig. They called it virtue. 


She spent her brief, abandoned days 
Seeking all pleasures to explore; 

The blood within her surged as warm 

As surf against a summer shore. 

She lavished love for nought beyond 

The glow that giving gave within. 

Death claimed her full-blown, like a flower. 
They shook their heads and called it sin. 





Footlights in Japan 


By CAROLYN Pierce DILLARD 
Carolyn Pierce Dillard, A.B. (Randolph-Macon) ’25, M.A. ’26, is Assistant 


Director, Personnel Service, The American National Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C. From June 1948 to June 1950 she was Personnel Officer with 
the American Red Cross, Far East Theatre of Operations. 


APAN or, more specifically, its capital, offers abundant theatrical 

entertainment for the Westerner, whether his idea of amuse- 

ment lies in seeing exactly what he was accustomed to at home 
or whether he is seeking to extract the essence of Oriental culture. In 
between there are numerous dramatic hybrids, of more interest per- 
haps for sociological than for artistic implications. 

With emphasis placed on the introduction of Western culture 
after the Meiji Revolution in 1868, Japan now affords, in addition 
to her native stage, almost every type of commercial entertainment 
we have come to enjoy or endure. Theatrical productions of all 
kinds are well attended, performances often being sold out in ad- 
vance. Although the people on the streets appear drab and shabby, 
they find the means to attend playhouses where the individual ad- 
mission charge is 500 or 600 yen, a sizeable slice of their income. 

The American movie girdles the globe. Familiar faces of Holly- 
wood, decorated by Japanese characters, smile from billboards sur- 
rounding huge cinema houses, and the Japanese are effusive in their 
admiration of the offerings. Those who feel they must give an 
excuse for their frequent attendance say that this is a means of im- 
proving their English. Of course, Americans may attend movies 
at theatres taken over and operated by the Occupation. 

The revue also has a certain universality, whether in Radio City 
or in Yokohama. Although Japanese dancers lack the deadly pre- 
cision of the Rockettes, they provide good entertainment for those 
who like that kind of thing. Even if one does not, there is something 
engaging about a Japanese Cleopatra in a sultry pose. 

I recall a performance of the famous Takarazuka Dancers, an 
all-girl troupe. (When organized in 1912, it represented a revolu- 
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tionary step by violating the regulation forbidding women to appear 
on the stage and by introducing Western dancing.) At this particu- 
lar performance I saw no Americans except our own party. This was 
not unusual, since at that time members of the Occupation were not 
allowed to attend the Japanese theatre except with a permit from 
the provost marshal. It may be said that it required considerable 
virtuosity to explain in writing on a checksheet, submitted through 
channels, why it was officially important for you to attend a certain 
performance. Therefore, once you had gained entrance, you were 
assured that the entertainment was not slanted to Western taste. 

This revue was in two parts, the first giving traditional dances in 
Oriental costume. The second half was a modern ballet with a rags- 
to-riches motif. Through the window of an orphanage, where the 
first scene was laid, was visible the familiar New York skyline. In 
sweaters and skirts, the Japanese girls performed tap dances and 
other routines. The story of the young girl, taken from the home 
by a wealthy benefactor, advanced to a climax at a grand ball, 
where she made a dazzling match. 

One incident of the ballroom scene impressed me most. With all 
fanfare and protocol, a gentleman in white tie and tails deliberately 
jerked a chair from under another gentleman who was seating him- 
self and the second gentleman landed on the floor. This piece of 
business sent the audience into an uproar. I have never known 
whether this was a bit of satire, or whether observation of GI 
conduct led the Japanese to believe American society was charac- 
terized by such high spirits. 

The Swan Lake ballet was beautifully presented, with well-trained 
dancers, excellent lighting, and elaborate sets. For the best effect 
it is unfortunate that Japanese have short, knotty legs; and it is an 
unfortunate commentary upon my esthetic appreciation that I re- 
member this so vividly. 

The Japanese have their own companies which produce standard 
European operas in a very adequate manner, though not to be com- 
pared with the Metropolitan. Annually the Fujiwara Opera Com- 
pany gave a production of Madame Butterfly for members of the 
Occupation. A real Japanese Madam Butterfly in lavish kimono, 
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dropping to her knees on tatami mats, appeared so fitting and 
natural it almost went unnoticed. Conversely, the well-nigh univer- 
sal comment pertained to the shock of seeing a Japanese Pinkerton 
in an American naval officer’s uniform. 

Even more spectacular was the annual performance of The 
Mikado, also for the Occupation. This the Japanese did with high 
good humor, always enlivening it from time to time with contem- 
porary wisecracks. A typical piece of business was that of the 
Mikado pompously rewarding his driver with two American 
cigarettes. 

Sunday afternoon symphonies sounded quite familiar, and the 
execution was creditable. Whether from too little or too deep love 
of music, however, most Americans in Japan managed to sublimate 
their need for any music beyond that of dance orchestras until they 
returned to their homeland. 

Japan has little native modern drama, but the theatre season 
offers many foreign importations. The first production of Ibsen 
took place in 1909. On one occasion my friend and I attended a 


Kabuki Theatre and were disappointed to find that that was the 
alternate week when a modern play was being shown. The play 
was Camille. 


Fortunately, even during the period when Japan was consciously 
copying the West and discrediting her own customs, the traditional 
theatrical forms did not die. This native drama helps us compre- 
hend how different from our own are their dancing, singing, instru- 
mental music, acting, thought patterns, and other cultural expres- 
sions. 

The origin of the Japanese drama is said to lie in a sacred dance 
performed before a cave in which the goddess Amaterasu hid her- 
self in the age of the gods. The Bugaku, or court dance, dates 
from A.D. 850. This dance is a kind of silent drama depicting 
scenes from ancient tales, and it was in origin a part of Buddhist 
ceremonies. It is significant that it survives unchanged, although 
the tradition is carried on only by the company of the Imperial 
Household. Prior to the recent war, only state visitors might hope 
for an invitation to view a performance. Members of the Occupa- 
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tion are more fortunate, although the opportunity is rare. The 
spectacle of the magnificent costumes makes an immediate appeal 
to Americans, who may regard the dances, with their emphasis on 
hand movements, as a bit slow. The splendor of the colors, how- 
ever, virtually sucks the Americans over the footlights in their zeal 
to get camera shots. 

The Noh play, progenitor and pinnacle of all forms of Japanese 
drama, is a kind of operatic performance. This form reached its 
highest development during the period 1363-1443, and throughout 
the Tokugawa era, 1602-1868, every daimyo of means maintained 
his own troupe. Never popular amusement, the Noh survives now 
by special performances given a few times a year. 

The Noh is highly stylized in all its aspects. Theatres are con- 
structed according to a fixed pattern, with the stage six metres 
square and one metre high. Four pillars support the roof. The 
“bridge,” about sixteen metres long and almost at right angles to 
the stage, is used by the actors for entrances and exits. Projecting 
into the audience, the stage faces north, because persons of high 
estate in Japan are to be seated looking south. These playhouses 
have no seats and the guests are arranged in rows on the floor. 
Shoes are left at the door—a rather uncomfortable custom in cold 
weather. 

The Noh resembles a morality play with the cast designated as 
First Actor, Second Actor, and so on. An orthodox play has two 
scenes, with the dance by the First Actor and the chorus considered 
of almost equal importance. Dialogue is secondary. There are no 
stage sets and few properties. 

Four musicians, seated at the rear of the stage, play the flute, the 
shoulder drum, the flat drum, and the knee drum. A chorus of six, 
eight, or ten sit on the stage at the actor’s left. The suppressed 
breathing of the singers produces an uncanny effect and the actors’ 
intonation of lines removes the dialogue from ordinary speech. To 
a foreigner, spoken words and songs are almost indistinguishable. 
I am not the first to say that to Western ears the toneless moans 
and howls are often excrutiating. 

A partial listing of masks worn by the actors indicates the stock 
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characters: Old Man and Old Woman, Young Man and Young 
Woman, Gentle God, Formidable God, Fairy, Monster, and Wild 
Animal. These masks are today collectors’ items. The costumes of 
the Noh plays are almost entirely symbolic; soldiers need not wear 
armor, or a beggar, rags. Every movement has meaning. A tap on 
the knee indicates excitement; a few steps forward signify the end 
of a journey; a light touch to the eye means weeping. 

A typical evening’s entertainment will include three or five plays, 
selected from six standard categories: 1, the God Piece; 2, the 
Battle Piece; 3, the Woman Piece; 4, the Lunatic Piece; 5, the 
Earthly Piece; and 6, the Last Piece. It is customary to place a 
Kyogen (comic piece) between Noh plays in order to lessen emo- 
tional tension. 

The River Sumida is an example of the Lunatic Piece, the most 
popular of all types. This play opens as the ferryman (Second 
Actor) enters, followed in time by a peddler (Third Actor), who 
asks to be carried across the river. Presumably other passengers 
are gathering but they are not visible to the audience. Then a Mad- 
woman (First Actor) appears. She has been wandering for more 
than a year searching for her missing son. In her frenzy she per- 
forms a dance—aimless movements to and fro. The story she tells 
is of the kidnapping of her boy and of her vain wanderings. The 
ferryman refuses to take her on board, but, after she has danced 
for him, he relents. 

As the boat approaches the far shore, the chanting of prayers is 
heard. This, the ferryman explains, is the anniversary of the death 
of a kidnapped boy who had been left there. The songs are masses 
said for him. On asking the name of the boy, the Madwoman 
knows it is her own son. 

After landing, she goes to the grave where the townspeople, we 
assume, are gathered. Prostrating herself, she keeps repeating 
prayers for her son. Near dawn, a high-pitched voice is heard 
mingling with the prayers of the people. The voice is that of the 
dead boy, who, clothed in a white robe and a wig of long black hair, 
emerges from the grave. The Madwoman rushes to him, but the 
phantom disappears. As morning breaks only the mound is seen. 
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Obviously, a foreigner learns what took place from reading a 
translation, with little or no assistance from the stage action. The 
modern Japanese fares little better, as the language of the Noh is 
far from that of the spoken language of today. Japanese generally 
bring librettos and follow the book so closely that they rarely lift 
their eyes to the stage. Critics say that cultivated foreigners derive 
more enjoyment by merely getting the spirit and feeling of the play. 

When George Bernard Shaw visited Japan, he was taken to see 
a Noh play. The day was cold, with snow on the ground. Since 
Japanese theatres are unheated, the playwright’s comments are 
especially gracious: “I have not been at all incommoded by the 
cold this afternoon. The delightful performance of this Noh drama 
has made me forget it. . . . I wish to say that for the artist, how- 
ever old he may be, there is always something to learn. Although 
I naturally did not understand a word of the performance this 
afternoon, I think I may venture to say that I understood its artistic 
intention, and I followed it with very great interest.” Not all for- 
eign visitors are as perceptive as Mr. Shaw. 

Whereas the Noh is the aristocrat of drama, the Kabuki is for 
the people. These plays, though written two hundred and fifty 
years ago, still draw full houses throughout the year. Based on 
singing and dancing, the Kabuki, in general, tells a classical story 
pointed up by spectacular scenes and sumptuous costumes. The 
Kabuki is essentially militaristic, with much display of swords and 
fighting. The action is so conventionalized, however, that the result 
is artistic rather than realistic. The dramatic form is uncomplicated. 
A Kabuki is a feast for the eye, not the intellect. 

The Kabuki was first created by a priestess about four centuries 
ago as a sort of primitive prayer dance. Soon elements of the Noh 
began to be introduced. 

Although it was originated by a woman, the conduct of many 
actresses was such as to be adjudged injurious to public morality, 
and soon women were banned from the stage. Therefore, since 
early days, all parts have been played by men. This is one of the 
striking features of the Kabuki and critics seem to agree that a 
remarkably fine discipline has developed from this restriction. The 
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men who play the female roles are trained from childhood. They 
wear women’s kimonos even in their daily lives, and their very 
gestures, mannerisms, and attitudes are those of women. In certain 
practical ways, too, the male actors have an advantage. A female 
wig may weigh as much as twenty-five pounds, and this would be 
heavy for a woman to carry. 

During a considerable period the puppet show eclipsed the 
Kabuki in popularity. The large wooden dolls, which rolled their 
eyes and wiggled their fingers, were a safer investment for man- 
agers than the actors whose morals were deplored, and many play- 
wrights chose to write for the puppets. Of the authors, Monzae- 
mon Chikamatsu (1653-1724), called the Japanese Shakespeare, 
produced a large volume of scripts. These used the jojuri, or popu- 
lar ballad form and for the first time the lines gained significance. 
The actor formerly improvised his own lines to a great extent. 

The puppet show survives today in only one theatre, which is in 
Osaka. I saw but one performance and my chief interest was in 
the novelty, although I approached it with the right attitude. 

Soon the Kabuki adapted the puppet plays to its own use, and 
with them much of the technique, such as the extensive use of the 
recitative, which served to supplement the wooden gestures of the 
puppets, the jerky movements, and particularly the custom of pos- 
turing and grimacing. 

Music is an indispensable part of the show. To the actors’ left, 
in a special box, appear the samisen player and the tayu, or narrator, 
who recites to musical accompaniment. These always wear medie- 
val costumes. In scenes of intensity the narrator throws himself 
into the reading so that he may become more absorbing than the 
actors. 

In playing the three-stringed samisen, which furnishes the prin- 
cipal accompaniment, the Japanese strike the body of the instrument 
at the same time they pluck the strings, so that a mild form of per- 
cussion music is produced. The rhythm advances from the weaker 
to the stronger accent, which is directly opposite to the order in 


Western music. Thus there is a fundamental difference in the 
rhythm. 
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The dance also is a basic element of the Kabuki. Unlike the 
Bugaku and the Noh, where hand movements predominate, the 
Kabuki dance is primarily one of movements of the feet. The 
dance, always symbolic, does not follow any definite artistic or 
traditional form. In Japan art education is based chiefly upon the 
principle of intuition, with the schools encouraging students to find 
their own individual abilities. Indeed, the dance is so different from 
our own that we may not at times identify the movements as a dance. 

Of the Kabuki conventions, the most novel perhaps is that of the 
kurogo. This black-clad man with a cowl over his face is presumed 
invisible, in keeping with the Japanese philosophy of not seeing 
what should not be seen. The kurogo is most handy. He may 
prompt an actor not sure of his lines or he may supply properties. If 
an actor removes his outer kimono, the kurogo takes it off stage; 
he may even take away a gate that is no longer needed. 

The Loyal League of the Forty-Seven Ronin, by Chikamatsu, is 
the most famous of the large number of Kabuki plays which survive. 
This forms the basis of John Masefield’s The Faithful. The story 
tells of forty-seven ronin (lordless knights) who after successfully 
avenging the death of their lord, commit suicide. This is based on 
an historical incident taking place in 1701, and the graves of the 
ronin are still visited in Tokyo. 

Condemned to seppuku (hara-kiri to Americans) for an infringe- 
ment of court etiquette, En-ya performs the rite of disemboweling 
himself with great elaboration. White kimonos are used. A special 
mat is placed for him to sit upon. Swords are presented. En-ya 
does not dispatch himself quickly. He plunges the sword through 
his abdomen and then talks falteringly with his faithful retainer. 
He then, with a powerful stroke, moves the sword through his very 
vitals. —Then he converses some more. This goes on for quite a 
time, and provides a characteristic but unusually spectacular scene. 

The full text contains eleven acts, but this is cut drastically for 
present audiences. Ability to carry the leading réle is regarded as 
the test of an actor’s skill. 

Though not all Kabuki plays are cast on so high a plane, Chika- 
matsu always deals with edifying themes and virtue ever triumphs. 
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If a samurai violates the warrior’s code, he commits seppuku; if 
lovers violate the social code, society is vindicated in the double 
suicide of the guilty pair. The conflict is generally between natural 
emotions and the demands of society. There is never a religious 
problem but a code of social ethics. 

Europeans are disappointed in reading the texts because they lack 
what we are accustomed to admire. The style is florid and wordy. 
The plays have little movement, character development, subtlety, 
and thought content. Nothing is left to understatement. As spec- 
tacles, however, they are superb, and the acting has a high standard 
of its own. 

Theatres are large modern structures built on the same plan as 
the Western theatres. They have seats and patrons may retain 
their shoes. The primary characteristic of Kabuki theatre construc- 
tion is the “Flower Walk” for entrances and exits, which extends 
at stage level through the auditorium. It is at stage right. For a 
hundred years before we had it in this country the revolving stage 
was used in Japan. 

Performances run from eleven in the morning until three in the 
afternoon and from four until eight, the evening play often being 
a continuation of the same drama. Even in Tokyo, where Western 
clothes predominate for street wear, many women attend in kimono 
with their babies strapped on their backs. I could never be sure 
what happened to the babies after the lights went out. 

Japanese bring their food with them and eat the rice from lacquer 
bowls during intermissions. The conduct of a Japanese audience 
contrasts markedly with that of a Chinese audience, where the 
actors must either clown or declaim to attract the attention of the 
spectators, who are eating heartily, drinking tea, and chatting noisily 
among themselves. Japanese sit quietly, and during a moving pass- 
age sniffs and even sobs are heard, while handkerchiefs are con- 
spicuously in use by the race we regard as impassive. 

The Geisha girl is the counterpart of the Kabuki actor. Banned 
from the stage, she performs in Geisha houses where men go for 
an evening’s entertainment. Contrary to the usual conception in 
this country, a Geisha is not a prostitute; she is an entertainer, 
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trained from childhood to sing, dance, play musical instruments, 
converse, and be charming. In a country where women long held a 
secure but unglamorous position, the Geisha girls were the most 
cultivated as well as the most colorful group of women in Japan. 
The artistic, social, and moral levels of entertainers run about the 
same gamut as in this country, and if some of the Geishas have their 
own love life on the side, it is their own business. 

Arrayed in the most gorgeous kimonos and elaborate wigs, 
Geishas serve the guests, play pat-a-cake with them, sing, play the 
samisen or the koto, and perform dances comparable to those of 
the Kabuki. This is all done without stage effects or additional 
costuming. There is an ineffable charm about an exquisite little 
Geisha bowing as her guests depart, and it is truly unforgettable 
when she murmurs in English, “Take it easy.” 

To me, the moral of this tale is that Japanese entertainment is 
entertaining in direct ratio to its adherence to Japanese traditions. 
Whether democracy does or does not stick, westernization will in- 
evitably continue. Japanese women still count their wealth in 
kimonos and obis, but a city woman is likely to wear them only on 
formal occasions. The ornate hair-do has given way to the bob, 
and the straight black hair yields to the permanent wave. Many 
prosperous families use chopsticks only when they have American 
guests. Boys and girls make love on park benches. Perhaps the 
Japanese love the old plays for the same reason they appeal to a 
foreigner. They represent the Japan of our fancy—with its artistry, 
its artificiality, and its pervasive charm. 





Thomas Jefferson: A Scientist 
in the White House 


By Epwin T. Martin 


Captain Edwin T. Martin has been recalled to service with the Air Force, 
and is stationed at Keesler Field, Biloxi, Mississippi. Before leaving Emory 
University he completed the manuscript of THOMAS JEFFERSON, SCIEN- 
TIST, to be reviewed in the next issue of the QUARTERLY. The follow- 
ing essay, not a direct excerpt from the book, is printed by permission of the 
publisher, Henry Schuman of New York. 


6 iperensncess HIS CAREER Thomas Jefferson was torn between 
a compulsion to serve his country in a public capacity when 
duty called, and a deep, emotional longing for a private life de- 
voted to his family, which he loved dearly, and to such pleasing 
pursuits as literature, music, architecture, gardening, agriculture, 
devising or altering new mechanical inventions and gadgets, and 
studying the various branches of science. “Nature intended me for 
the tranquil pursuits of science, by rendering them my supreme de- 


light,” he wrote to his friend Dupont de Nemours when retiring 
from the Presidency. Only the “enormities of the times,” he con- 
tinued, had ever forced him to forego these enjoyments and com- 
mit himself to the “boisterous ocean of political passions.” But 
now that it was all drawing to an end in March of 1809, he felt, 
he said, like ‘‘a prisoner, released from his chains.” 


Yet even during his eight years at the helm of state, Jefferson 
had by no means allowed the boisterous sea of politics and govern- 
ment to submerge completely his life-long interest in science. His 
own writings, as well as those of his friends and foes, offer us 
interesting insights into the President’s scientific thinking and activi- 
ties and reflect some of the scientific conversations carried on by 
him and his numerous visitors. 

Jefferson’s reputation as a charming and learned conversation- 
alist was widespread. Samuel L. Mitchill of New York, physician, 
scientist, member of the House, and later Senator, a man whose 
varied knowledge was such that Jefferson used to refer to him as 
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the “Congressional Directory,” tells us of Jefferson’s captivating 
effect upon some of his political adversaries. Mitchill had known 
one of them “enter into his presence with a sentiment formed from 
the Opposition gazettes, as if he was going to see a fury or a mon- 
ster, and return from the interview undeceived and disappointed, 
praising him as a well-bred and well-informed gentleman.” Jeffer- 
son’s prominent Philadelphia friend Dr. Benjamin Rush once stated 
what almost everyone who knew Jefferson personally was agreed 
upon: the “whole of Mr. Jefferson’s conversation on all subjects 
is interesting. . . . He was not less distinguished for his political, 
than his mathematical and philosophical [i.e., broadly cultural and 
scientific] knowledge.’ 

Visitors to Washington sometimes suggest the kind of scientific 
conversation in which they and the President indulged. Some 
months after his return from France in 1802, the well-known politi- 
cal figure, amateur scientist and inventor Tom Paine was Jefferson’s 
guest for several days. Besides political affairs, these two old 
friends must have discussed the various models, wheels, and other 
mechanical devices which Paine had previously sent in ‘several 
cases” for Jefferson’s inspection soon after he had landed in Balti- 
more.? When the famous explorer Humboldt visited Washington 
in 1804 after his scientific explorations in South America, Cuba, 
and Mexico, conversation at the White House—or President’s 
House, as it was then called—ranged all the way from the advan- 
tages of freedom of the press to methods of ascertaining longitude 
on land by lunar observations but without the use of a timepiece. 
Jefferson had recently become interested in this problem because 
he had feared that the timepiece employed by Captain Meriwether 
Lewis in his Western explorations might be broken. Characteris- 
tically, Jefferson has used his mathematical knowledge to figure 
out a way to avoid use of the timepiece, but it had appeared so 
simple that he feared it must have been thought of before. Hum- 
boldt informed him that the same solution would be found in the 


1George W. Comer, editor, The Autobiography of Benjamin Rush (Published for the 
American Philosophical Society by Princeton University Press, 1948), pp. 151, 228. 


2Moncure Daniel Conway, The Life of Thomas Paine (New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1892), II, 309, 315. 
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works of the French astronomer de Lalande. The leading Ameri- 
can dramatist of the day, William Dunlap, while in Washington in 
the winter of 1805-1806, recorded that he had heard the croakings 
of frogs for the first time on February 19. But in a conversation 
with Jefferson he was informed that the President had heard them 
“10 Days ago, & noted down the circumstance.” Jefferson laid 
great store by such curious facts as the flights of birds, the leafing 
of trees, the appearance of insects, and the croaking of frogs, for 
he combined them with other of his countless, carefully gathered 
meteorological data to derive valuable information on America’s 
climate—a lifelong interest of his. 

Jefferson’s visitors sometimes apparently desired more discussion 
about affairs of state than they were offered. Such was Senator 
William Plumer, who carefully steered the conversation one morn- 
ing into political matters which were, he thought, more useful than 
“the common subjects, of weather, health & crops, which usually 
engross the time of these ceremonial visits.’’* 

The variety of Jefferson’s interests is partly reflected in Dr. 
Mitchill’s experience during a visit to the President’s House one 
morning in January 1802. On the mantel of Jefferson’s parlor, 
Mitchill saw a book of Tacitus, with the Latin text on one page 
and a Spanish translation on the other, an “elegant” copy of a 
celebrated edition of the works of Plato, and the Encyclopédie, a 
periodical the various issues of which contained the latest expres- 
sions of French thought in the fields of government, sociology, 
religion, philosophy, technology, and science. Dr. Mitchill also 
found that President Jefferson talked on the subject of the cowpox 
and vaccination “with the intelligence of a physician.” After his 
visit Mitchill wrote to his wife that Thomas Jefferson was “more 
deeply versed in human nature and human learning than almost the 
whole tribe of his opponents and revilers.” Following a dinner at 
the White House in 1804, Senator, later President, J. Q. Adams 
recorded in his memoirs that, among other things, Jefferson had 
shown his guests one of his books on birds, “a Natural History of 


%Everett Somerville Brown, editor, William Plumer’s Memorandum of Proceedings in 


the United States Senate 1803-1807 (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923), 
p. 336. 
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Parrots, in French, with colored plates very beautifully executed.” * 

These dinners at the Presidential table appear to have been 
delightful affairs, even though one might not be overly tolerant of 
his host’s politics. Such entertainments were part of the usual course 
of events. When Mr. Bacon, Jefferson’s faithful overseer down in 
Virginia, was once in Washington, he concluded that there was too 
much of this kind of thing going on. He thought that the President 
appeared “perfectly tired out with company.” Mr. Jefferson “had 
a very long dining-room,” said Bacon, ‘‘and his table was chock 
full every one of the sixteen days I was there.” 

Actually there were generally some ten or a dozen guests at one 
of these dinners. Jefferson insisted upon a certain simplicity. There 
should be no protocol and no toasts, for example. Some guests 
thought that the President occasionally carried his ‘Republican 
simplicity” a bit too far in his ideas of what constituted proper eti- 
quette. Opinions depended greatly upon one’s politics or one’s basic 
theory of government and society. Ardent Republicans—that is, 
members of Jefferson’s own political party—were often highly 
pleased with the democratic informality of it all. The British Am- 
bassador, Mr. Merry, and his wife considered the treatment they 
received inexpressibly boorish and rude. The lady in question al- 
most caused an international crisis because her husband’s rank— 
and consequently her own—was once insufficiently recognized. A 
gentleman of more moderate Federalist leanings, like Senator 
Plumer, might find things not too bad. 

Plumer’s writings furnish us with intimate details about these 
Presidential dinners. ‘Yesterday,’ he informed his wife on De- 
cember 25, 1802, “I dined with the President. His rule is to have 
about ten members of Congress at a time. We sat down at the 
table at four, rose at six, and walked immediately into another 
room, and drank coffee. We had a very good dinner, with a profu- 


4For some of this paragraph, see William Dunlap, Diary of William Dunlap, 1766-1839 
(New York: Printed for the New York Historical Society, 1930), II, 388; “Dr. Mitch- 
ill’s Letters from Washington: 1801-1813,” Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, LVIII 
(April 1879), pp. 740, 744; Charles Francis Adams, editor, Memoirs of John Quincy 
Adams, Comprising Portions of His Diary from 1795 to 1348 (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott and Company, 1874-1877), I, 317. 
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sion of fruits and sweetmeats. The wine was the best I ever drank, 
particularly the champagne, which was indeed delicious. I wish 
his French politics were as good as his French wines; but to me, at 
least, they have by no means so exquisite a flavor. At these dinners, 
the President has always a select company; all federalists one day, 
all democrats another.” Plumer thought Jefferson ought to mix the 
two political parties more than he did: personal contacts might 
soften political animosities. 
Following a dinner on December 3, 1804, Plumer recorded: 


To day Mr. Hillhouse of the Senate, myself, & eight fed- 
eral members of the House, his two sons in law, (both mem- 
bers of the House) and his private secretary formed the 
company. He was well dressed—A new suit of black—silk 
hose—shoes—clean linen, & his hair highly powdered. His 
dinner was elegant & rich—his wines very good—there were 
eight different kinds of which there were rich Hungary, & 
still richer Tokay—for this last he informed me that he gave 
a guinea a bottle (little more than a quart).—There were also 
exposed on the table two bottles of water brought from the 
river Mississippi, & a quantity of the Mammoth cheese. This 
cheese, was one made by some democrats in Massachusetts 
two or three years since, & presented to Mr. Jefferson. It 
weighed 1200 lb. & is very far from being good. 

His table furnished a great variety of pies, fruit & nuts. 

He performed the honors of the table with great facility— 
He was today reserved—appeared rather low spirited—con- 
versed little—he is naturally very social & communicative. 

One thing I have always noticed when dinner is announced— 
he directs the company to walk, & he is the last that enters the 
dining room.° 


Besides the wines and other foods already mentioned, Jefferson’s 


table impressed his visitors because of the fancy dishes often pre- 
pared by Julien, the President’s French chef. If we may judge by 
Jefferson’s recipes as well as by certain contemporary accounts, one 


might feast upon such delicacies and novelties as macaroni (a new 
dish in America), a soup called “bouilli,” blancmange, or a me- 


5Brown, op. cit., pp. 245-6, 212-13. 
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ringue.® At a dinner in February 1802, Congressman Mitchill was 
greatly intrigued by Jefferson’s “‘ice-creams . . . produced in the 
forms of balls of the frozen material inclosed in covers of warm 
pastry, exhibiting a curious contrast, as if the ice had just been 
taken from the oven.” 

Conversation before, during, and after dinner flowed unre- 
servedly and gracefully. There were sometimes matters of state 
business to be discussed, perhaps the acquisition of the territory of 
Louisiana, perhaps the Burr affair, perhaps our relations with Great 
Britain. At other times the President told comical stories or seem- 
ingly exaggerated anecdotes (impossible “prodigies,” thought J. Q. 
Adams), along with amusing details in the life of his old friend 
Ben Franklin. Again, he discussed the domestic manners of the 
Parisians, estimated the relative qualities of various wines, spoke 
of the necessity of young people’s learning foreign languages, indi- 
cated wherein he considered Epicureanism nearer the truth than 
any other ancient philosophy, analyzed the good and evil effects 
of horse racing, directed the conversation into such various fields 
of interest as immigration, literature, and architecture.’ 

There were also dinner conversations of a more scientific nature. 
Discussion turned upon such matters as recent inventions, medical 
progress, the scientific value of explorations (Jefferson was greatly 
interested in this aspect of the Lewis and Clark Expedition), the 
existence of a great salt plain in the West, ornithological problems, 
Jefferson’s thermometrical observations in France, the future bene- 
fits to our country of upland rice, and experiments on the nature 
of light. Charles Willson Peale, Jefferson’s good friend, famous 
in the United States because of his paintings and his natural-history 
museum, accompanied Humboldt and his party from Philadelphia 
to the Capital in 1804. He tells us of ‘‘a very elegant dinner at the 
President’s,”’ during which “not a single toast was given or called 


®For some of this, see Edward Dumbauld, Thomas Jefferson, American Tourist (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1946), pp. 168-9, and Bernard Mayo, “A Peppercorn for 
Mr. Jefferson,” The Virginia Quarterly Review, X1X (Spring 1943), p. 231. Mayo’s 
very readable article covers some of the ground included in the present paper. 
7Certain details in this paragraph will be found in Esther Singleton, The Story of the 
White House (New York: The McClure Company, 1907), I, 42-3; “Dr. Mitchill’s 
Letters from Washington: 1801-1813,” p. 744; Mayo, of. cit., pp. 229, 230; Adams, 
op. cit., I, 330, 317, 457-8, 472. 
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for, or politics touched on, but subjects of natural history, and 
improvements of the conveniences of life.’’* 

J. Q. Adams offers us a reasonably good insight into the kind of 
scientific conversation which sometimes went round the Presidential 
table. Jefferson’s guests one evening in early November 1807 con- 
sisted “chiefly of members of Congress.’’ After some discussion of 
wine and philosophy, Samuel L. Mitchill ‘“‘mentioned Mr. Fulton’s 
steamboat as an invention of great importance. To which Mr. Jef- 
ferson, assenting, added, ‘and I think his torpedoes a valuable in- 
vention too.’ He then enlarged upon the certainty of their effect, 
and adverted to some of the obvious objections against them, which 
he contended were not conclusive. Dr. Mitchell’s [sic] conversa- 
tion was very various, of chemistry, of geography, and of natural 
philosophy; of oils, grasses, beasts, birds, petrifactions, and incrus- 
tations; Pike and Humboldt, Lewis and Barlow, and a long train 
of et cetera—for the Doctor knows a little of every thing, and is 
communicative of what he knows—which makes me delight in his 
company.” Jefferson turned the conversation to one of his favorite 
topics, agriculture, with particular and highest praise for James 
Madison’s abilities in this field. Senator Adams was son of staunch 
Federalist John Adams, and hence no great admirer of Republican 
Jefferson. But the evening had been so delightful that he was 
moved to record of it: “On the whole, it was one of the agreeable 
dinners I have had at Mr. Jefferson’s.’’® 

There are numerous other intimate details indicative of Jeffer- 
son’s propensities towards science apparent during his life in his 
Washington residence. He surrounded himself not only with his 


beloved flowers, plants, and books, but also with garden imple- 
ments, carpenter’s tools, maps, globes, charts, a drafting board, and 
scientific instruments.*® He found great personal delight in the use 
of all of these. 

Jefferson had the true scientist’s interest in vertebrate paleon- 


8See Mayo, of. cit., p. 230, and Charles C. Sellers, Charles Willson Peale (Philadel- 
phia: The American Philosophical Society, 1947), II, 184. 


®Adams, of. cit., I, 472-3. 
10Margaret Bayard Smith, The First Forty Years of Washington Society (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906), pp. 393-5; Mayo, op. cit., p. 233. 
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tology, zoology, ornithology, and other branches of natural history. 
At one time he filled the unfinished East Room of the White House, 
in which Abigail Adams had hung out the family wash, with a 
tremendous assortment of prehistoric bones he had gotten from 
the Big Bone Lick, in what is now Kentucky. He had Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, prominent Philadelphia scientist, visit him in Washington 
and go over with him these treasures of a prehistoric past. Jeffer- 
son then distributed them to such places as Spain, the Museum 
d’Histoire Naturelle in Paris, and the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety, at that time our country’s leading scientific group, of which 
Jefferson himself was president. An assortment of valuable scien- 
tific material shipped to him from the West by Captain Meriwether 
Lewis was sent to various places where it might be most useful. 
Mineralogical specimens went to the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety; seeds and plants were passed on to our country’s leading gar- 
deners—Bernard Mc Mahon and William Hamilton—while a few 
found their way to Monticello; zoological material was sent to 
Peale’s Museum in Philadelphia. Jefferson had long been interested 
in Peale’s Museum. While President, he followed with great excite- 
ment the course of events which ended in Peale’s finally mounting 
the first skeleton of a “mammoth” (as it was then called; it was 
really a mastodon) in the United States. He even offered, at one 
time, to lend Peale tents and a pump from the Navy Department 
to use during his excavations for bones in New York State. 

Jefferson’s interest in science was known throughout our country. 
His Washington mail sometimes contained such things as worms, 
dead birds, Indian curiosities, animalculae found in moss, and Hes- 
sian flies, which had been sent him for his personal examination 
and scientific opinion. 

An interesting offshoot of Jefferson’s personality, as well as of 
his fondness for natural history, is seen in his instinctive tendency 
to gather about himself the rarities and oddities of nature. As a 
young man he had planned to have a fine park at Monticello which 
would include animals from the deer to the buffalo. After he retired 
from the Presidency, he filled the entrance hall of his beautiful 
Virginia residence with the heterogeneous contents of a substantial 
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private museum, containing such things as all manner of Indian 
curios, mineralogical and archaeological specimens, and prehistoric 
bones. He kept a pet mockingbird while in Washington, which he 
used to let sit on his shoulder and peck food from his lips. Out on 
the lawn of the President’s House, a passerby might at one time 
have enjoyed the novelty of seeing young grizzly bears disporting 
themselves. These had been brought to Jefferson by Captain Lewis 
when he finally returned from the Far West. Federalist political 
opponents used to laugh derisively at what they termed Jefferson’s 
“bear-garden.”™ 

Such humor, by the way, is but an infinitesimal bit of evidence 
of the tremendous amount of heated criticism which political ene- 
mies aimed at Jefferson because of his ‘“‘philosophical’—scientific— 
interests. No such “philosopher,” shouted the Federalists, could 
possibly handle the practical affairs of state. They saw to it that 
the pursuits of science should produce for Jefferson anything but 
uninterrupted political tranquility, especially where the President’s 
scientific interests had ever brought him into conflict with orthodox 
religion. 

Jefferson’s love of inventions and mechanical ingenuity may also 
be seen during his life in Washington. Beautiful, convenient, and 
novel furniture always appealed to Jefferson—particularly if it 
were novel. His beautiful Monticello gave ample evidence of this 
side of his nature. Dumb-waiters—in the form of portable stands 
which could be set between guests at table—were in vogue when 
Jefferson was serving his country in Paris in the 1780’s. His later 
introduction of one of these into the White House in Washington 


caused a good bit of comment.” 


During Jefferson’s first administration, a visitor to his residence 
was shown about by Mrs. Madison. Among the interesting and 
novel things she saw was an “odd but useful contrivance for hang- 
ing up jackets and breeches on a machine like a turnstile’—just 
the kind of useful gadget that appealed to Jefferson. There is also 


11§mith, op. cit., p. 385. See also John Bakeless, Lewis and Clark: Partners in Dis- 
covery (New York: William Morrow and Company, 1947), pp. 354-5. 


12Marie Kimball, “Thomas Jefferson’s French Furniture,” Antiques, XV (February 
1929), pp. 126-8. 
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a contemporary account of circular shelves in the dining room so 
contrived in the wall “that on touching a spring they turned into 
the room loaded with the dishes placed on them by the servants 
without the wall.”” Once when a lady was being escorted through 
the parlor in the President’s House, she noticed a singular piece 
of furniture. Jefferson touched a spring upon it and little doors 
flew open, disclosing inside a small goblet of water, a decanter of 
wine, a plate of light cakes, and a night-taper. Jefferson explained 


to his visitor that he used this when he sat up late and did not wish 
to bother a servant.”* 


At other times we find the President doing such things as dis- 
tributing models of the mouldboard for a plough which he himself 
had invented, placing on display in the White House, for the inspec- 
tion of visiting congressmen, the model of a dry dock which he had 
designed, or exerting every effort to encourage the use of the poly- 
graph. To a man who corresponded as much as did Jefferson, this 
polygraph was indeed “the finest invention of the present age.” It 
was a writing desk with from two to five pens attached to and sus- 
pended from a mechanism above the desk in such a way that any 
movement made by one pen was exactly and simultaneously dupli- 
cated by the others. Jefferson used one with two pens; thus he made 
an original letter and an identical copy for his files. Jefferson could 
easily grow excited over almost any kind of unusual mechanical 
contrivance, but his enthusiasm for “these delightful machines” 
knew no bounds. He wrote a testimonial for his friend Peale, who 
owned the American rights, to use in the promotion of sales. He 
would send his friends the duplicate copies of his letters, rather 
than the originals, in order to prove to them how good this writing 
device actually was. He had more polygraphs made, frequently 
tried them out himself, and sent them on to his friends if they 
proved to be good ones. Jefferson’s secretary had one, and at one 
time the President even expressed the hope that polygraphs might 
be introduced into the various departments of our government. 


Jefferson’s correspondence is a storehouse of the various scientific 
18John B. McMaster, A History of the People of the United States, from the Revolu- 


tion to the Civil War (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1907), II, 605; Smith, 
op. cit., pp. 387, 392. 
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matters which interested him while he was in Washington. These 
can be but briefly suggested here. 

There are reflections of his fundamental scientific attitudes and 
principles, such as that the scientist has the right to inquire into old 
prejudices and even cherished beliefs in order to arrive at inde- 
pendent and sound conclusions; that there is an ever-present neces- 
sity for thorough observation and experiment before scientific cer- 
tainty may be reached; that science must be useful, must directly 
and constantly contribute to an ever-increasing sum total of human 
happiness; that more science should be taught in colleges and uni- 
versities; that all efforts must be made by scientists, non-scientists, 
and government to see that America keeps abreast of and profits 
from the scientific advancement of the rest of the world; that gov- 
ernment should be useful to science and science to government. 
While still in Washington, Jefferson wrote that “the introduction 
of new cultures, and especially of objects of leading importance to 
our comfort, is certainly worth the attention of every government.” 
It was perhaps in later life that he restated most effectively his 
fundamental belief in the national value of culture and science 
when he wrote that “science is important to the preservation of 
our republican government”’ and that it is ‘“‘also essential to its pro- 
tection against foreign power.” Such a position was also charac- 
teristic of his thinking during his years in Washington. 

Elsewhere in Jefferson’s Washington correspondence we also find 
numerous evidences of his scientific interests. There are letters on 
inventions and patents, on vaccination (while President, Jefferson 
played a very important part in the introduction of the new Jen- 
nerian use of the cowpox virus for the prevention of smallpox in 
our country), on the great importance of agriculture both as a way 
of life and as a scientific study, on the problem of the velocity of 
rivers, on the theory and practice of medicine, on proper chemical 
knowledge and city planning to prevent yellow fever (like many 
others at this time, Jefferson thought this dread disease was caused 
by impure air) ; on the advantages of the semi-cylindrical type of 
roof, on the climate of America, on the general effect of climate 
upon man, on the advances in anatomical knowledge made by Cu- 
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vier, on the relations between the physical and moral nature of man 
as these had been studied by the French scientist Cabanis, on 
whether the “fleecy goat,” as it was designated by Lewis, might not 
be the llama, or at least a “Lamae affinis”; on the collecting of 
Indian vocabularies for the possible purpose of establishing the true 
relationship of the native inhabitants of our country to those of 
Asia (an interesting use of linguistics in the cause of ethnology, 
one of Jefferson’s pet interests )—and on other matters too numer- 
ous to mention. 

Outside his residence, Jefferson continued to gratify his scientific 
tastes while in Washington. Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith, good 
friend of the President and wife of the founder of the National 
Intelligencer, leading Jeffersonian newspaper of our capital during 
this period, offers us interesting glimpses of Jefferson riding about 
on his fine horse Wildair, busy upon botanizing expeditions along 
the banks of the Potomac or among the hills and woods of the sur- 
rounding country. Not “‘a plant from the lowliest seed to the lofti- 
est tree escaped his notice,” she records. Getting off his horse, “he 
would climb rocks, or wade through swamps to obtain any plant he 
discovered or desired and seldom returned from these excursions 
without a variety of specimens of plants he had met with.” Jeffer- 
son was greatly interested in introducing useful foreign vegetables 
and plants into America. To this end, he himself often distributed 
among the market-gardeners of Washington many of the numerous 
seeds he had received from correspondents abroad. While he was 
out riding he would also drop by to see his acquaintances and leave 
with them any of these he could interest them in.** His desire to 
distribute the useful things of his native country is seen in his per- 
sonally handing out to members of Congress some Gloucester hick- 
ory nuts which he had gotten from the Osage Indians. 

The foregoing details are but a few of the many ways in which 
we see President Jefferson indulging himself as best he could in 
the “tranquil pursuits of science” before he packed up his belong- 
ings in 1809 and gladly moved out of the White House to make 
way for his good friend James Madison. 


14Smith, of. cif., pp. 393-5. 
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INCE ITS CONSTRUCTION was first seriously mooted in the mid- 
dle of the last century, the Suez Canal has played a prominent 
part in the annals of international relations. It has long been recog- 
nized as an international highway of the first importance and, for 
this and other less obvious reasons, it has for a longer period even 
than that which has elapsed since its ceremonial inauguration in 
November 1869 been an object of major interest to many of the 
great powers of the world. Yet in its origin it was a good deal less 
than international. The idea of such a waterway is old enough for 
its origins to be traced back to antiquity. But in its modern form 
and fruition it is, as is common knowledge, the child of the inspira- 
tion, the tenacity, and the genius of one man, a Frenchman, Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps. Less well-known, perhaps, is the fact that the 
Suez Canal Company was and has remained a French company, 
with its head offices in Paris, more than half its capital in the hands 
of French shareholders, and a substantial majority of French direc- 
tors on its board. This is a state of affairs that is, to all appear- 
ances, likely to continue until the original concession lapses and 
the Canal becomes the property of the Egyptian government, in 
November 1964. 

The lands of the eastern end of the Mediterranean have been 
for centuries an object of great interest to France, and there is 
nothing historically surprising about the national origin of the 
Canal. The First Crusade—gesta dei per Francos, as one contem- 
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porary put it—was largely a French affair and so it has remained 
in the French mind and in that of the Arabs too, for whom the 
collective Westerner is still feringi, a Frank. The hero of mediae- 
val France, King Louis IX, Saint Louis, campaigned in Egypt in 
the thirteenth century, not very successfully it is true, but in circum- 
stances sufficiently romantic to have inspired a legend. One of his 
successors, the Renaissance King Francis I, became, in 1535, the 
first Western ruler to negotiate a treaty with the newly won empire 
of the Ottoman Sultans. Napoleon was fascinated by the nearer 
Orient and gave its affairs a great part of his attention even after 
the failure of his expedition to Egypt in 1798; and in the decades 
that followed Waterloo, a great place was given in the rebuilding 
of the French economy and prestige to the acquisition of economic 
and political influence in the Levant. Nor was this all. In the train 
of Napoleon’s Army of Egypt there had travelled a band of French 
scientists and men of letters who were to effect a conquest subtler 
but more enduring than that of their military companions. They 
gave Egypt her first consistent view of modern Western civiliza- 
tion—and her first printing press—and years after most of them 
had returned to France, they published the justly celebrated and 
sumptuous Description d’Egypte, an early monument in Occidental 
studies of the East. Somewhere in the middle of the first half of 
the nineteenth century an intelligent Frenchman might reasonably 
have hoped for the growth of an empire of French interest and 
influence in the Levant. As the Ottoman Empire visibly decayed 
and France in Algiers acquired a remote but substantial part of it, 
he might even have hoped for empire in the more usual sense. It was 
not to be. French cultural hegemony remained, and is only today 
being superseded by that of the two English-speaking peoples to- 
gether. But politically, until the enunciation of the Truman Doc- 


trine in 1947 and the arrival of substantial American help for 


Greece and Turkey, it was Britain whose writ ran in most of the 
Middle East. Yet French achievements have been many and real, 
and their memory lingers. It was a shrewd Englishman who, when 
the British government was resisting French claims to Syria in 
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1945, urged his fellow countrymen to “tread softly, for you tread 
upon their dreams.” 

It was Britain, even more than the Germany of Bismarck, which 
furnished the obstacle to the fulfillment of any imperial ambitions 
that the French governments might have cherished towards the 
Ottoman Empire. But her own interests in the area did not arise 
from any similar ambitions towards it. They arose rather from 
the unique strategic importance of the Ottoman and ex-Ottoman 
domains, which in fact far transcended any significance they might 
have had as a field merely for territorial expansion. 

When the Western peoples embarked upon the course of tech- 
nical developments and geographical expansion which has made the 
world one in destiny—if in little else—they began too the process 
of political fragmentation, into sovereign native states, which has 
set the pattern for the modern world. Since colonial possessions in 
spheres of economic influence—the fruits of expansion—were held 
to be sources of strength, they took their mutual fears and rivalries 
with them overseas and acquired possession or control over points 
and areas of importance for the defence of their acquisitions. Thus 
the whole world has acquired the strategic and political pattern 
that existed in eighteenth-century Europe. In this pattern all major 
conflicts have resolved themselves into conflicts between land and 
sea power, and in any such conflict the area now generally known 
as the Middle East has a paramount importance. It is the land- 
bridge which links the three continents of the Old World, and its 
possession might go far toward making it possible for a military 
conqueror to neutralize a great part of the advantage of sea power. 
It has always included one of the world’s most important narrow 
waterways in the Straits and the Bosphorus which link the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean and, since 1869, it has also contained 
the Suez Canal. Finally, in the past four decades it has been the 
scene of the progressive exploitation of what are now held to be 
the world’s largest reserves of oil. 

In the early sixteenth century when the modern world was begin- 
ning to take shape, almost the whole of the Middle East lay under 
the rule of the Ottoman Sultan, whose empire embraced the entire 
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Black Sea and ran from the borders of Persia in the east almost 
to the Atlantic in the west and, south and north, from Upper Egypt 
into Hungary. The strategic concept of the Middle East is neces- 
sarily a changing one which undergoes a shift of emphasis in accord- 
ance with each alteration in the power situation. Ten years ago 
the main threat was from the west, and it was Egypt and Libya 
which held attention. Today the centers of interest are in the 
north, as they have so often been before. It is Greece, Turkey, 
and Persia which hold first place. Yet of all the territories included 
in any serious modern definition of the area only Persia was not 
subject to the Ottoman Empire four centuries ago. This empire 
had good claims to be regarded as the most efficient, as it certainly 
was the largest, single state of its time. Reasonable observers in 
the early sixteenth century might well have thought that the Sultans 
were bout to undo the work of Constantine and subject the entire 
Mediterranean littoral once more to a single administration. The 
Ottoman Empire was at the opposite end of the scale of power 
when compared with the troubled and ill-organized lands of the 
rulers of Muscovy at the beginning of modern times. Yet it was 
the decline of that empire which gave rise to the “Eastern Ques- 
tion,” the most fruitful single source of crisis in modern interna- 
tional history, and it has more often than not been the pressure of 
Russian power upon the former Ottoman lands which has precipi- 
tated each crisis. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the factors which gave 
rise in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to the steady growth 
of Russian power and to the decay of that of the Turks, although 
it may be remarked that the very social strength of the Turkish 
and Muslim system seriously obstructed the necessary tasks of 
adjustment to new conditions, whereas the relative servility of the 
Great Russians, with their subservient Byzantine church, made easy 
the task of such a tyrannical copyist of the West as the Tsar Peter 
the Great. It is sufficient to say that by the middle of the eighteenth 
century Russia had become a real menace to the Turks—and that 
she was recognized as such in Constantinople—and that, by 1791, 
after she had mastered the Crimea and the northern shores of the 
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Black Sea, her expansion was held by the British government to be 
a direct threat to the balance of power and thus to the maritime 
system upon which British security depended. 

The Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars intervened, and it was 
not a Russian but a French enemy that first brought British forces 
into action in defense of the Middle East. But the principle of 
that British intervention was the same. Napoleon invaded Egypt 
in 1798 because he believed that he could overthrow sea power 
more easily and just as surely by dominating the Middle East as 
he could by a successful expedition across the English Channel. In 
this his opponents agreed with him, and it has, ever since that time, 
been a firm principle of British statesmanship that the maintenance 
of a world order based upon sea power is conditional upon the 
denial of the Middle East to any potential enemy. 

The pursuit of this principle in day-to-day practice has led into 
a variety of courses. Even before Waterloo a Franco-Turkish 
entente had led a British squadron into forcing the Dardanelles in 
a singularly unfruitful operation. Later Napoleon’s temporary 
alliance with Russia allowed Britain to prise the Sultan away from 
him. For the Turk stood then as he does today principally in fear 
of Russia. In the late eighteen-thirties British forces were in action 
against Muhammad Ali, Viceroy of Egypt and the Sultan’s over- 
powerful vassal, who showed signs of having both the intention and 
the ability to supplant his suzerain. The fear that the Egyptian 
ruler might prove to be too ready an instrument of France was 
behind this intervention, yet within less than twenty years Britain 
and France were fighting side by side, with Turkey, against the 
Russians in the Crimea. After the Turks had taken an unusually 
heavy beating from Russia in the years 1877-78, the Foreign Office 
began to doubt their ability to stand on their own—however much 
they might be supported—and Britain began with the acquisition 
of Cyprus in 1878 a new phase in her relations with the Middle 
East. It was one which involved the retention of forces in certain 
bases even in time of peace and it led in 1882 to the occupation 
of Egypt. 

It is apparent that it was the general strategic importance of 
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the Middle East which attracted such strong British interest to the 
area. The opening of the Suez Canal added, of course, to that im- 
portance. It gave greater mobility and thereby greater significance 
to British armed forces in much the same way as the Panama Canal 
multiplied the significance of the United States Navy. Equally, an 
enemy who could pass his forces through the Canal while at the 
same time obliging the British to use the much longer route by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope, would place them at a most serious 
disadvantage in the Indian Ocean and in India itself. In 1881 a 
military revolt in Egypt gave rise in Britain to fears of a foreign 
intervention which might lead to just such a situation. The reluc- 
tant Liberal cabinet of Mr. Gladstone was obliged by the force of 
these arguments to undertake an occupation of that country, which 
it certainly intended should be temporary but which is only today 
in sight of its end. The Canal was undoubtedly a major factor in 
persuading Mr. Gladstone to the policy of occupation. But once 
the country was occupied it took a prominent place in over-all Brit- 
ish planning in the Middle East. In the First World War Turkey 
was an enemy and Egypt afforded the chief base from which her 


overthrow was accomplished. During the Second World War, 
Egypt became the gate through which the major enemy attack upon 
the whole Middle Eastern position was designed to break. Today, 
with the potential front once more in the north her role is likely 
to be that of a base from which the defending armies can be refitted 
and maintained. 


The Canal itself, while still of great importance, has no more 
than a secondary military significance. Its use by friend or foe alike 
could be seriously impeded if not entirely interdicted by the use of 
atomic weapons. And it owes its prominence in the news of recent 
months not so much to its intrinsic value as to the fact that the 
Canal zone has become, in consequence of successive withdrawals 
from elsewhere in Egypt, the site of the only remaining British 
bases in the kingdom. The importance attached to these may be 
inferred from the fact that it was the Labor government of Mr. 
Attlee and his colleagues, which had freely and as a matter of prin- 
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ciple withdrawn from India, which resisted the demands of Egyp- 
tian nationalism. 

British relations with Egyptian nationalism form on the whole 
a sad story, which begins with a faulty diagnosis and is character- 
ized all too largely by misunderstanding and by action delayed too 
late to be fully effective, although it is brightened by the entire 
loyalty of the nationalist /afd government during the crisis of 
the recent war to the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty which its leaders had 
concluded in 1936. In terms of justice and good administration the 
British in the early decades of the occupation conferred many bene- 
fits upon Egypt. But they evoked no corresponding loyalty. The 
revolt which precipitated the occupation had seemed yet another 
Oriental upheaval. It is now apparent that it more nearly resem- 
bled the nationalist movements which were already converting the 
Ottoman Empire in the Balkans into independent national states. 

A regime such as that over which the great Lord Cromer pre- 
sided in Egypt can be exceedingly beneficent in effect as well as in 
intention. But there are certain prerequisites for its effectiveness. 
It depends ultimately upon authority, and such authority must rest 
upon a moral acceptance of this situation both by those in whose 
name it is exercised and by those who are its subjects. Neither of 
these conditions existed after 1918. British opinion was loath to 
accept the “imperialist” label and shared in the general atmosphere 
in which the doctrine of “‘self-determination” could flourish. Polliti- 
cally conscious Egyptians were increasingly absorbed in the Ori- 
ental version of the Western invention of nationalism. Yet the 
strategic problem remained. British security might still depend 
upon the fate of Egypt, as the events of 1940 and 1942 were to 
show. The British solution was an unilateral declaration made in 
1922 that Egypt was an independent kingdom—with reservations 
based upon strategic considerations and involving the retention of 
British forces in the country. From that time Egyptian politics 
have resolved themselves into a struggle for power between the 
King and his various supporters and the nationalist Wafd party. 
Yet the nationalist demand for the end of all signs of dependence 
has been genuine and persistent. It has been shared by all parties 
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and has furnished the setting for most internal political battles. 
In the face of Mussolini’s aggression in Ethiopia the common 
interests of the two countries became sufficiently evident to give 
rise to the Treaty of 1936, which provided the basis for the essen- 
tial Egyptian good will in the critical years of the recent war. After 
the war British troops were withdrawn—out of sight as it was per- 
haps hoped—to the Canal Zone. But they were never out of mind. 
The British aim has been to keep in immediate readiness, and to 
protect from surprise attack, installations that might be of the 
highest importance in time of war. But the usefulness of these bases 
would be much less than it should be without the good will of the 
Egyptians. In the Second World War more than a quarter of a 
million Egyptians were directly employed in maintaining the Allied 
armies. An aggrieved Egypt might withhold such a labor force or 
allow its interpenetration by saboteurs. Thus while Egypt could 
by no means expel the British by force, she might well defeat their 
purposes unless her good will could be recaptured on the basis of 
the unclouded common interests of the two peoples. The problem 
is no longer a merely British but a common Western one. This 


fact is obtaining increasing recognition in recent proposals. It may 
be that Egypt will gain in strength and in her own self-esteem if 
her special relationship with Britain is widened to include the 
French—who built the Canal and opened her eyes to the West— 
and the United States. 





EDITORIAL 


When in “The Death of the Flowers” William Cullen Bryant 
wrote, “The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year,” 
he was referring to the autumnal seasonal change which most 
Americans find truly exhilarating. America’s first major poet had 
left the scene before income taxes made their appearance. He was 
unacquainted with the profound mood of depression which settles 
upon our land at the middle of the third month of the year. When 
he wrote, 

The stormy March has come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 


the season had no connotation for him beyond nature’s preparation 
for the return of spring. We, who are concerned with other returns, 
are likely to consider the changeable weather of March as merely 
one aspect of the universal malevolence which all occasions bring 
to mind. 

The old saying goes that nothing is certain but death and taxes. 
Strange, is it not, that in this world where so much is to be endured, 
the tax collector should lurk in the shadows with the grim reaper? 
Folk wisdom is ever spiced with a wry humor, but it is no less wis- 
dom on that account. The proverb reminds us that since man has 
lived under government, he has grumbled at the necessity of sup- 
porting government. And it seems to have made little difference 
in his reactions whether the government under which he lived was 
of his own setting up or was imposed upon him by force. 

The history of taxation involves peoples’ revolutions and wars of 
liberation, the fall of dynasties and the rise of new national states. 
The ends of taxation have been changed, methods revised, and the 
burden shifted, but the bugbear itself has never been banished. In- 
deed, it may be said that the chronicles of the modern world reveal 
constantly mounting taxation inextricably inwoven with every phase 
of life. 

This has been the inevitable result of the demands which Western 
peoples, at least, make upon government. We the people of the 
United States have reason to be proud of the part that individual 
initiative played in the founding of our nation, of the rdle of private 
enterprise in the development of our economy. But from the estab- 
lishment of a federal government, no project has been too great and 
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none too small to be carried to Congress with a demand for legisla- 
tion and appropriation. If the financial expenditures of the nine- 
teenth century seem to us of the twentieth to have shown a careful 
regard for the people’s purse, it should be remembered that during 
this era a large proportion of demands could be met by grants of 
public lands, of natural resources, and a wide variety of concessions 
to special interests. It is a large question whether a higher peak of 
extravagance, accompanied by shameful and irretrievable waste, 
has ever been reached by any other nation of the world. Yet it must 
be admitted that now, when the government can make few grants 
except of money and credits, we still strive to dispense a largesse 
without bounds and without controls. 

At this time of the year we are made keenly aware of the indi- 
vidual’s liability for national expenditure, and the experience is not 
a pleasant one. On all sides voices are raised in lamentation, ex- 
postulation, and warning. We are not utterly beyond resource. As 
citizens of a republic in this election year we can express with our 
ballots approval or disapproval of Washington’s fiscal policies. 
Within rigidly defined limits it is in our power to achieve continu- 
ance or change in the national economy. If we fail to exercise this 
privilege of citizenship, with careful examination of all factors in- 
volved, our grumbling over taxation will be as senseless as the bark- 
ing of a house dog at the mailman. 

We need not take a fatalistic view toward taxes. There may be 
something that we can do about them. Meanwhile, now that we 
have filled out the complicated forms and mailed them in with our 
checks, a burden will gradually be eased from our minds. Within a 
short time we should be able to look upon the external world once 
more and find it good. March will be followed by April. The signs 
of spring are everywhere about us. We have not had a hard winter, 
but no matter how mild, it could not compare with the season of 
redbud and dogwood, of peach and apple blossoms, of tulips and 
roses. Already the willows are filled with a green haze. The quick- 
ening life of the new year forbids us to wallow in the slough of 
despond. There will be many good days between now and next 
March fifteenth. 

¥. BS. 





The Redeemer 


A Review by ALBERT C. OUTLER 


Albert C. Outler, B.A. (Wofford) ’28, B.D.’33, Ph.D. (Yale) ’38, formerly 
Dwight Professor of Theology in the Divinity School of Yale University, is 
now Professor of Theology in the Perkins School of Theology, Southern 
Methodist University. William Ragsdale Cannon, Professor of Church 
History and Historical Theology in the Candler School of Theology, was 
one of the speakers appointed by the bishops of the Methodist Church, 
United States, to address the Ecumenical Methodist Conference, held at 
Oxford, England, in the late summer of 1951, on a doctrinal subject. 


Professor William R. Cannon is widely known as a good teacher and a dy- 
namic preacher and lecturer. He is also a productive scholar, prolific beyond 
his years. This latest book of his is a revision and expansion of the Fondren 
Lectures which he gave at Southern Methodist University in 1948.' It focuses 
on what has become the livest issue in contemporary theology, the doctrine 
of the person and work of Jesus Christ. Now that there is a relatively broad 
consensus among modern Protestant theologians concerning God’s transcend- 
ence and man’s finitude, the next, urgent question inevitably arises: “What 
think ye of Christ?” Christology has thus come to be the new “growing edge” 
of current Christian thinking. Thus far, to be sure, the discussion has served 
more to define the difficulties in this area than it has produced really notable 
results, but even this, in the present circumstances, is a sort of progress. 

Cannon’s book, as he says, does not propose “a new Christology.” His aim, 
rather, “is to show the relevance and force of the old.” It is important to 
identify this “old” Christology, for now that the nineteenth-century theologies 
are finally passé, it is easy to be ambiguous on the point. Cannon’s baseline 
turns out, on inspection, to be the pre-liberal Protestant orthodoxy, rooted in 
Reformation fideism, reénforced by eighteenth-century pietism, and only par- 
tially adapted for moderns, under the marked influence of Emil Brunner. 
There are few signs of any residual effect here of the nineteenth-century 
“Quest of the Historical Jesus,” although that story is clearly in mind and 
often cited in the footnotes. Likewise there is no evidence that Cannon has 
been interested in or influenced by such European dialectical thinkers as Bult- 
mann, Cullman, and Gogarten, or the Anglican metaphysical theologians like 
Thornton and Mascall. 

This neglect of the metaphysical issues in Christology is by design. Cannon’s 
controlling perspective is Melancthon’s dictum, hoc est Christum cognoscere, 
beneficia eius cognoscere. If Jesus is Redeemer, then He is divine, for redemp- 
tion is a proper work of God and none other. Problems of essence, of the 
divine and human “natures,” of the “personality” of the God-Man—all are 
subordinated to the central truth that Christians confess that “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself” and report that, in their lives and 
communion, Jesus Christ does, in fact, do the work of God. 

Cannon not only rejects the denial of the historicity of Jesus (a point no 
longer debated by serious New Testament scholars), he also seems to be 


1The Redeemer: The Work and Person of Jesus Christ. By William Ragsdale Cannon. 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 224 pp. $2.75. 
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unimpressed by the critical results of Formgeschichte. He appears to believe 
that “the evangelists presented Jesus as they did in their Gospels simply 
because that was exactly the way he was in real life.” With this taken for 
granted, Cannon delineates the work of Jesus Christ in his “offices” of Prophet, 
Judge, Priest, Teacher, Leader, and Ruler of Nature. This portrayal of 
Christ’s works lays the foundation for three concluding chapters in which His 
atonement, resurrection, and divinity are shown to be intelligible corollaries 
of the Christian’s faith and experience. 

This re-presentation of the older orthodoxy is everywhere eloquent and 
sincere; in it the author’s deep piety and the wide range of his learning are 
equally apparent. ‘The steady concern of the book is practical and devotional ; 
and its impact is definitely constructive. 

My chief difficulty with the book is that it often reads as if the nineteenth 
century had come and gone pretty much in vain. Most modern theologians, 
in their renewed attempts at a more adequate Christology, have accepted the 
results of the critical methods of Biblical interpretation, in varying measure, 
as inescapable data to be assimilated into their post-liberal doctrinal construc- 
tion. Cannon largely ignores these problems, takes the Biblical accounts pretty 
much at face value, accepts the miracles as signs of Jesus’ “lordship over the 
whole of nature,” rules out “the so-called moral influence theories of the 
Atonement,” insists on the literal details of Christ’s resurrection, and appears 
to maintain a pre-Kantian doctrine of the “persons” of the Blessed Trinity. 

Despite certain reservations, this reviewer can conscientiously recommend 
The Redeemer as the best book, of its kind, to appear in at least a dozen years. 
It can, and doubtless will be, read by laymen and preachers alike with edifi- 
cation and profit. Its piety is a nourishing sort, its style is allusive and sonorous, 
its argument is elevated and sustained. It is a book which will add to Pro- 
fessor Cannon’s reputation and shed luster on the School he so ably represents. 





Men in Glass Houses 


A Review by CHARLES D. HoUNSHELL 


The United Nations organization has been characterized by its Secretary- 
General as “the one common undertaking and universal instrument of the 
great majority of the human race.” Yet the great majority of Americans as 
well as the great majority of the human race have no understanding of their 
world organization. This is true in spite of—or perhaps because of—the tre- 
mendous volume of material that has been published by and concerning this 
organization. 

Francis W. Carpenter in Men in Glass Houses* has used an approach that 
may interest more people in learning about the world organization. This 
veteran newspaper correspondent introduces his reader to the U.N. by intro- 
ducing him to the personalities who are making the U.N. The reader is 
entertained by a remarkable collection of anecdotes drawn from the first six 
years of the history of the organization. There are, however, serious under- 
tones throughout the book and these come to the surface in the final chapter. 


1Men in Glass Houses. By Francis W. Carpenter. New York, The McBride Company, 
1951. xii, 300 pp. $3.75. 
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The major portion of the book consists of vivid word pictures of the prin- 
cipal U.N. personalities at work, at parties, at play, at home, and even at 
worship. The first person whom the reader encounters is a portly and genial 
but energetic and determined Trygve Lie. ‘The Secretary-General, who occu- 
pies a sumptuous office on the thirty-eighth floor of the new marble and glass 
Secretariat building, is given what is probably a generous share of the credit 
for running the organization. 

The principal Soviet representatives, who live lavishly in homes formerly 
occupied by capitalists, seem to have certain traits in common: they all become 
ill as a result of the terrific pace at which they operate, they all engage in 
vitriolic attacks against the West, and they all carefully follow the same line 
in private as well as in public statements. 

Though a relative newcomer to big power diplomacy, the United States 
is the leading power in the U.N. and is represented by an able delegation. 
Former Republican Senator Warren Austin, “the ringmaster of the American 
circus in the U.N.,” is a deeply religious man and is thoroughly devoted to 
the principles of the world organization. Philip C. Jessup is the champion of 
the U.S. team when it comes to debating with the Russians. Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt is perhaps the most universally admired and respected member of 
the American delegation. 

Among the other noteworthy delegates whom Mr. Carpenter introduces 
are: Dr. T. F. Tsiang, the former history professor representing Nationalist 
China, who is pointedly contrasted with General Wu, the harsh-voiced rep- 
resentative of Red China, who has made enemies more readily than any other 
person who has participated in U.N. deliberations; the able and dynamic 
General Romulo of the Philippines, upon whom is bestowed the title “Mr. 
U.N.”; the British delegates, Sir Alexander Cadogan and Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
who are very, very British; Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, who told Vishinsky 
that Stalin has a Fifth Column that would make Hitler’s Fifth Column look 
like a Boy Scout troop; the Ukraine’s Manuilsky, one of the most rabid fire- 
eaters of the Soviet bloc; and His Highness the Maharajah Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar, who is one of the most fabulous and most likeable of the delegates, 
whose black formal dress coat is buttoned with diamonds as big as nickels, 
and who wears a red turban fifteen feet long which he can whip on his head 
in the incredible time of twenty-three seconds. 

Relatively little space in this book is given to a formal description of the 
U.N. and its activities. The six principal organs are listed and the record of 
the General Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic and Social Council, 
and the Trusteeship Council are reviewed in one short chapter. The accom- 
plishments of the specialized agencies, whose relation to the U.N. is aptly de- 
scribed as “kissin’ kin,” are briefly but effectively presented in another chapter. 

There is no systematic analysis of the nature of the U.N., but it is properly 
if tritely characterized as “an organization of sixty nations, each with its 
individual hopes and fears. .. . The U.N. is neither better nor worse than the 
sixty governments that support its membership.” The author concludes that 
the U.S. must not pull out of the U.N.; that the U.S. should hope that the 
Russians stay in the world organization (“. . . in the U.N. you can watch 
them and get some idea of what goes on... . At least East meets West in 
the U.N. .. . The Russians are the best friends of the Western coalition— 
they keep it together at all times.”) ; and that Americans should strive for a 
greater understanding of the U.N. 
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The person who deliberately looks for something to criticize will not be 
disappointed in this book. The organization of the material leaves something 
to be desired, as does the proof reading. The style is best characterized by the 
term journalese. The personality sketches utilize anecdotes concerning U.N. 
happenings and issues, but there is hardly a thesis. On the whole, the book 
presents a photograph, not a portrait, of the “men in glass houses.” There are 
numerous off-the-cuff generalizations. Nor does the work contain the trade- 
marks of “scholarship:” there are no footnotes and there is no bibliography. 

Precisely for the reason that it is not encumbered with scholarly parapher- 
nalia, Mr. Carpenter’s highly entertaining and informative book may interest 
many people in gaining an understanding of the U.N. 





College Life at Old Oglethorpe 


A Review by BoIsFEUILLET JONES 


Boisfeuillet Jones, Ph.B. ’34, LL.B. ’37, is Assistant Professor of Political 
Science and Dean of Administration. Allen P. Tankersley, A.B.’27, A.M. 
’27, is continuously engaged on research projects in Southern history. His 
biography, Joun B. Gorvon: A Stupy In GALLANTRY, won the Mrs. 
Simon P. Baruch University Prize in 1948 and is announced for publication 
in the near future. 


College Life at Old Oglethorpe has significance as a descriptive account of the 
first church college of liberal arts south of Virginia, with a sympathetic presen- 
tation of the college’s influence for good on the ante-bellum life of Georgia.’ 

Chartered in 1835, Oglethorpe was the product of a consecrated group of 
Presbyterians who “saw in the union of education and religion the wisdom of 
the world combining with the revelation of God to bless mankind,” and who 
had long desired facilities to train young men for the Presbyterian ministry. 

Beginning with a small tract of land at Midway, two miles from the Geor- 
gia capital of Milledgeville, and little else but faith, the trustees appointed by 
the presbytery raised subscriptions of $75,000 in Georgia and neighboring 
states, organized the University with a staff of six, built twelve two-room 
wooden dormitories, a president’s home, an academy building, a chapel, and 
Central Hall, an impressive three-story brick structure with chapel, classrooms, 
and faculty offices, completed in 1840, and began classes on January 1, 1838, 
with 125 students. 

The detailed account of the financial struggle of Oglethorpe to survive is 
peculiarly akin to the present-day story of the struggling private college. It is 
the story of continuing deficits, of friends advancing money to prevent bank- 
ruptcy, of substantial gifts from a limited number of philanthropists, of com- 
promising of debts, and of excessive faculty changes during financial crises. 
A unique * ‘scholarship plan” adopted in 1849 provided a decade of relative 
prosperity. 

Details of the University’ S operations indicate in general the same types of 
administrative procedures as exist in institutions today, but with considerably 


1College Life at Old Oglethorpe. By Allen P. Tankersley. Athens, The University of 
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more emphasis at that time upon rules of personal conduct, rigid control of 
social life, and special attention to religion. Although no attempt was made 
to enforce Presbyterian doctrine upon the students, the Calvinistic piety of the 
faculty, religious exercises held morning and evening, a carefully guarded Sab- 
bath, and annual revivals created a religious fervor which influenced many to 
join the Presbyterian church, and encouraged nearly 100 of the 317 graduates 
to become Christian ministers. 

The curriculum held rigidly to the classics and science. Outside activities 
other than religion centered chiefly around two competitive literary societies 
which devoted considerable time to debating and oratory. Oglethorpe was 
effective in spreading its cultural influence into the community around, and its 
commencements, usually lasting for four days, attracted prominent speakers 
and large crowds to share the intellectual light. 

The War Between the States drew most of the students and faculty away, 
which led to the closing of the college in 1863. Defeat of the Confederacy 
meant financial ruin for Oglethorpe. The reopening of the institution in 1866 
with a handful of students and two members of the faculty, temporary support 
given through action of the Georgia legislature in providing an education free 
of charge for Confederate veterans, removal of the capital to Atlanta in 1867, 
recision in 1869 of veterans’ aid by the Georgia Reconstruction government, 
moving of the University to Atlanta in 1870 with inadequate support, the im- 
possible task of operating without adequate resources, and the final closing of 
the University at Christmas of 1872, all marked steps in the tragic end of Old 
Oglethorpe and the end to the hope that Oglethorpe would become in the 
South what Princeton was in the North. 

The author considers it extremely likely that Oglethorpe would have sur- 
vived at Midway had the trustees waited until the economic crisis of Recon- 
struction had passed before removal to Atlanta. 

Through pertinent biographies of faculty and students, meticulous attention 
to collegiate programs and operation, a sense of historic perspective, and an 
appreciative understanding of the spiritual force of a quality church-related 
institution, the author has presented a readable and informative account of the 
intellectual and social significance of Old Oglethorpe University—a highly 
influential medium for human good in the decades before the Confederacy. 














EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


A Ten-Year Development Program 


One of the easily identifiable characteristics of Emory 
University during the past third of a century has been 
that, as an institution and as an idea, it has never stopped 
growing, never stopped developing. 

Now, into the second half of the century, President 
Goodrich C. White has projected a new program of de- 
velopment far more ambitious even than those which 
have already been so successfully completed. 

Said President White at the end of 1951: “For the next 
ten years, we should purpose again to double the Uni- 
versity’s assets, at least three-fourths of the added re- 
sources to be for endowment.” He made it plain that 
Emory’s concern with finances was as means to an end, 
that the “goal is improvement, not expansion.” In stating 
the concept which would govern this new program, he 
wrote what could be Emory’s manifesto for the future;, 
“Greatness inheres in clarity of purpose and in quality 
of service.” 

Perhaps the key factor in the development plan, from 
the point of view of alumni and friends—the “immediate 
family,” so to speak—is that no typical door-to-door 
campaign for funds is contemplated. The family will be 
asked to give; but in many cases the gift will be in terms 
of work and love and prayer, those intangibles which can 
never be totted up on balance sheets, but in which Emory 
has traditionally been so rich. 
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